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The methods used in heat treating metals 
in the early days of automobile manu- 
facture were still those of the Dark Ages 











ACKARD has made the heat treating 
of parts—annealing, tempering or 
hardening to fit them for their special 
functions—an exact and charted science. 


Before Packard began its pioneering 
research, heat treating, as a process dis- 
tinct from forging, was almost unknown. 
For centuries smiths had tempered 
steel while forging it—gauging heat by 
the color of the glowing metal and 
quenching their handiwork in a cooling 
bath of oil or water. 





Today, the modern Packard furnaces are 
regulated by the most sensitive of py- 
rometers—quenching baths are prescribed 
by accurate and recorded-formulas. Spe- 
cific reactions and unvarying results are 
known in advance—the quality standards 
of Packard parts have been made certain. 


The Packard car is a tribute to the metallur- 
gical and manufacturing, as well as the engi- 
neering progress in which Packard has led. 
It has well earned its acknowledged leader- 
ship in quality, performance and long life. 


Packard cars are priced from $2275 to $4550. Individual custom models from $3875 to $8725, at Detroit 
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Cotton Ensembles 
IV in the Style Race 


Whether a red polka-dot and cross- 
hatch novelty printed cotton coat 
over a white pique dress or a skirt 
and jacket of yellow pique with a 
tuck-in blouse of handkerchief linen 
two or three shades darker —the 
cotton ensemble is a smart choice 
for the Summer sports spectator. 


$29 $35 
COTTON AND LINEN 
FROCKS AND ENSEMBLES 
THIRD FLOOR 
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Summer 
Service, 


REEN lawns. . 

patterns on the grass under the trees 
... warm afternoons at the country club, 
far from the city’s roar... 

Service to all those who retreat from 
town these days is offered here . . . besides 
our very comprehensive golf equipment 
department, we are ready for the tennis 


. sunshine drawing 


TENNIS y 


Rackets » Balls » Nets » Flannels » Shoes * Shirts 
Markers + Presses » Blazers » Sweaters » Cameras + 
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season with a complete line of rackets 


and supplies... 


And for the lawn we suggest clock golf 
. .. and that strenuous Spanish Tamburello 
(which you can play on a tennis court also) 

. croquet sets in many styles . . . archery 
outfits .. . Anything and everything is here 
to make these outdoor days the more enjoy- 
able to all... 


r LAWN GAMES 


Lawn Bowls » Archery » Badminton » Tamburello 
Croquet » Clock Golf » Horse Shoe Quoits » Rap-O 


Send for booklet, ‘‘Play Hours,’’ also special Shirt booklet 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


New York 








(—+ WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL CROSSES THE BOULEVAR D —~<) 
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Havre a Fie. Cost Curl 


by the new, a | iol ee it hccaminnil waving 


“J SEND THE COUPON FOR A FRIGIDINE COURTESY CARD [e- 


N ordez to demonstrate the 

superior features of this amaz- 
ing method of permanent wav- 
ing, we offer you a Courtesy 
Card which will entitle you to 
a free TEST CURL by one of the 
finest hairdressers. There is no 
cost or obligation. This is a plan 
which permits youtoKNow from 
experience the advantages of 
FRIGIDINE, which by any other 
plan could only be told you, 

“« “ 4“ 

The newest mode at Nassau. 
The pride of Palm Beach. The 
best at Bar Harbor. A new stand- 
ard of beauty at Newport. A 
sensationatSouthampton. Spon- 
sored by the most famous artistes 
de la coiffure of New York; ac- 
cepted by the smartest women. 

FRIGIDINE creates a higher 
type of beauty for the coiffure, 
and has made it available to 
every woman, regardless of the 


her hair. 
Never again need dry, exces- , 





DYED HAIR 


Successful permanent waving hasbeen denied 
to dyed hair, but, because of constant moist- 
ure, due to steaming, dyed hair can now 
be safely waved by the FRIGIDINE Method 


FRIG ID 


; in— 
The coor. \ WY) Method of Permanent Waving 





RE-WAVING 


Hairwhich has been waved beforecan now bere-wavedeasilyand 
safely with FRIGIDINE. Constant re-waving will not harm the 
condition, color or texture of hair because there is no carbonization with this finer method 





BLEACHED HAIR 


‘Bleached hairis not onlysafe in FRIGIDINE 

Heaters but the FRIGIDINE Method adds 

new life and lustre to hair which has 
become dry and brittle 





sive heat touch your hair, nor 
metallic heatersmake the process 
an ordeal. FRIGIDINE avoids ex. 
cessive heat by the use of non- 
metallic heaters which are so 
cool they can be held in the 
hand. It provides a perfect steam- 
ing method which actually im- 
proves hair by adding a natural 
element which corrects a faulty 
condition. There is no danger 
of carbonization for the curls 
are moist when the FRIGIDINE 
heaters are removed. 


This means that beautiful, soft 
permanent waves need be denied 
to none. Hair of fine texture, 
dyed hair, bleached hair, white 
hair, hair which has been waved 
before, all can now be more 
beautiful than ever because of 
the FriGIDINE Method of Per- 
manent Waving. 


These advantages can be dem- 
onstrated by a TEST CURL on your 
own head, if you will send us 
your name. The coupon below 
is for your convenience. 





WHITE HAIR 


White or gray hair may now be 
waved without discoloration, 
because the FRIGIDINE Method 
prevents dry and excessive heat 





FRIGIDINE METHOD 


Dept. N-2, TowNsEND Mga. Co., 11 West 42nd St., New York City. 


l 


You may send me a Courtesy Card which I will present to one of the Hairdressers you 
specify, and receive a free Test Curt by the FriGIDINE Method of Permanent Waving. 
Also send your new booklet ‘What Will A Test Curl Prove?” 


Name 


Address 
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KIRKPATRICK 
gt 9 A Chuelry 


RITZ TOWER 


PARK AVENUE at 57th STREET 
New York 


A REMARKABLE collection 
of Pearls and Jewels is 
presented at the Kirkpatrick 
salons. Gems exquisite in 
guality, their beauty enhanced 
| by designs of exceptional ar- 
| tistic merit — the creations 
| of their own Paris ateliers. 
In addition, there isa delightful 
variety of exclusive Novelties 
, expressing the smart 
vogues of the season. 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 


A CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, JUNE 15, THROU@H SATUR- 
DAY, JUNE 23, TIME GIVEN, INCLUDING TRAIN DEPARTURES, IS DAYLIGHT SAVING] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, curtains rise at 2:30 
and 8:30 p.M., with midweek matinees on 
Wednesday. E. and W. mean East and West 
of Broadway. Listings are alphabetical.) 


PLAYS 

Tue BacHeELor FatHer—A testy old bachelor 
brings his three children home to roost and a 
good time is had by all. Belasco production 
with June Walker. (Belasco, 44 E. Mat. 
Thurs.) 

BuriEsgue—Backstage romance among the 
troupers. (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 

CoovettE—A fine, tense play with Helen 
Hayes superb as the Southern belle who goes 
forth and meets tragedy. (Maxine Elliott, 
39, E.) 

Dramonpd Lir—White-slaving along the old 
Bowery with Mae West. Rough but great 
fun. (Royale, 45, W.) 

Dretomacy—Amusing revival of a genteel 
classic with an all-star cast. Limited engage- 
ment. (Erlanger’s, 44, W.) 

Tue Harry Hussanp—A comedy about an 
English house party, if you like nice things. 
With Billie Burke. (Empire, B’way at 40. 
2:45 and 8:45 P.M.) 

Parts Bounp—Madge Kennedy in an exqui- 
site Philip Barry comedy about marriage. 
(Music Box, 45, W.) 

Porcy—Return of Catfish Row to Broadway. 
A clamorous study of negro life—produced 
by the Guild. (Republic, 42, W.) 

Tue Roap to Rome—Return engagement of 
Hannibal and his boys, who continue not to 
take Rome. With Jane Cowl. (Playhouse, 
48, W.) 

Tue RoyaL Famity—Pretty constant uproar 
in a very amusing play about a three-genera- 
tion stage family. (Selwyn, 42, W.) 

Tue Strent Hovsre—One scream after an- 
other as the mystery thickens. (Morosco, 45, 
W.) 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—T wenty-oda years of in- 
trospection in O’Neill’s nine-act, time-out- 
for-dinner play. Distinguished by the Pul- 
itzer Prize and a great Guild cast. Last two 
weeks of Lynn Fontanne. (Golden, 58, E. 
No mats. Curtain at 5:30; intermission for 
dinner at 7 :30.) 

Tue TriaAL oF Mary Ducan—Melodramatic 
trial of a Follies girl who doesn’t have to 
pay. (National, 41, W.) 

Vo_pone—A farce from Ben Jonson’s robust 
comedy played robustly by a Guild cast. 
(Guild, 52, W. Mat. Thurs.) 


WITH MUSIC 


BLAcKBIRDS OF 1928—Singing and good tap- 
dancing but mot much amusemen! in this 
colored revue. (Liberty, 42, W. Special 
performance Thurs. at midnight.) 

A ConneEcTIcuT YANKEE—Mark Twain’s story 
set to rollicking music and lyrics by the re- 
doubtable Fields, Rodgers, and Hart. (Van- 
derbilt, 48, E.) 


Funny Face—Fred and Adele Astaire, Victor 
Moore, plus Gershwin tunes, established this 
hit way back last fall. (Alvin, 52, W.) 

Goop News—Collegiate musical favorite of 
last season, with Old Tait still triumphant. 
(46th Street, 46, W.) 

Granp StrEET Fo_tit1es—Good entertainment 
if you are amused by travesties on Broadway 
successes. (Booth, 45, W.) 

GREENWICH VILLAGE FoLtLiEs—Fair summer 
diversion with above-average sketches and 
Doctor Rockwell as comedian. (Winter 
Garden, B’way at 50. Mat. Tues.) 

Here’s Howe!—A good-looking chorus and a 
few specialties to brighten up the hot season. 
(Broadhurst, 44, W.) 

Present ArmMS—Those noisy marines in a 
musical show by Fields, Rodgers, and Hart. 
(Lew Fields’ Mansfield, 47, W. Mat. Thurs.) 

RaIn or SHINE—What might be called a one- 
man musical show. But the man is Joe Cook! 
(George M. Cohan, B’way at 43.) 

Rosattre—Jack Donahue and a girl named 
Marilyn Miller make this Ziegfeld musical 
show worth while. (New Amsterdam, 
42, W.) 

Suow Boat—Musical comedy that has almost 
everything—Ziegfeld production, a score by 
Kern, and the story adapted from Edna 
Ferber’s novel. With Charles Winninger 
and Helen Morgan. (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 
54. Mat. Thurs.) 
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Tue THREE MusketeEErRS—A musical hit by 
Dumas, with pictures by Ziegfeld, music by 
Friml, and Dennis King as D’Artagnan, 
(Lyric, 42, W. Mat. Thurs.) 


FOR DINING AND DANCING 


Ampmassapor, Park at 51.—The Italian Gar- 
den opens for dinner on Wed., June 20; 
pleasant Park Avenue surroundings. 


ARROWHEAD INN, Riverdale Ave. at 246.— 
Drive there to sup and dance on the terrace. 
Open until one. 

Crus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Barbara Bennett 
and Charles Sabin entertain a smart after- 
theatre clientele. 

Crus Montmartre, 205 W. 50.—Emil Cole- 
man’s orchestra playing for a crowd who all 
seem to know each other. Especially cool on 
warm nights. For after the theatre. 


Suerry’s, 300 Park Ave.—A winter stand-by 
which will remain open all summer for din 
ner dancing. 

Broapway ATMOSPHERE—A few night clubs 
for the out-of-town trade: The Salon Royal, 
58, W. of B’way, open all night, with Texas 
Guinan doing the honors. . . . Chez Helen 
Morgan, 134 W. 52, Miss Morgan heading 
the entertainment, now outdoors. .. . The 
Furnace, 131 W. 52, best very late. 


GREENWICH ViLLaceE—Informal, inexpensive, 
and Villagey are: The County Fair, 54 EF. 
9; Chico’s, 245 Sullivan; and Mori’s, 144 
Bleecker. 

HarL—EM—Small’s, 7 Ave at 134; The Nest, 
169 W. 133; and Connie’s Inn, 7 Ave. at 
131, are among the better places for first 
visitors not under expert guidance. Most 
amusing places not open to unknown whites. 
Go very late. 

Russian Motir—Kavkaz, B’way at 53, is one 
of those to last into the summer ; particularly 
good on Saturday nights. 


Roors—Vincent Lopez, dancing until 2, and a 
magnificent view at the new blue and gold 
roof garden of the St. Regis, Fifth at 55. 
- .. The Ritz-Carlton Roof, Madison at 46, 
attracting élite diners, closes around mid- 
night. .. . Other up-in-the-airs, less exclu- 
sive: Astor, B’way at 44; Biltmore Cas- 
cades, Vanderbilt at 43; Bossert Marine 
Roof, Montague and Remsen Sts., Brooklyn 
(worth the trip for the harbor view) ; 
McAlpin, B’way at 34; Park Central, 7 
Ave. at 55; Pennsylvania, 7 Ave. at 33; and 
Waldorf, 5 Ave. at 34, 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances begin 
at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Sunday Mat. at 3. 


Titles are listed alphabetically.) 
Daw n—Sybil Thorndike giving a splendid per- 
formance in a dignified and worthy pictur 
(Continued on page 8) 
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country wear, in linen with contrasting = 
- leather for tennis, and in white buck- eo) 
skin with watersnake for ‘spectators. 22 
Top—White or asc —— — oy 
watersnake . . j 12.50 — 
 Center—Natural dei ok tan alligator = 
calf—or white linen with black . . 9.00 = 
Bottom—Jan Russia calf, or white Be 
elkskin with tan or black es trim s 
—or in all white elkskin. . . . 12.50 = 
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GOINGS ON ABOUT TOWN 





[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, JUNE 15, THROUGH SATUR- 
DAY, JUNE 23. TIME GIVEN, INCLUDING TRAIN DEPARTURES, IS DAYLIGHT SAVING] 


(Continued from page 6) 


of the life of Edith Cavell. (Times Square, 
42, W. Daily at 2:45 and 8:45 p.m.) 

Tue Enp or St. Preterspurc—A _ savage 
Soviet film of riot and revolution, (Ham- 
merstein’s, B’way at 53.) 

Tue Man Wuo Lavcus—Victor Hugo’s novel 
faithfully done, well directed, and well acted. 
(Central, B’way at 47.) 

Street ANGEL—Janet Gaynor in a rather 
beautiful picture of a synthetic story. 
(Globe, B’way at 46.) 

Wincs—A thin story held up by spectacular 
ce scenes. (Criterion, B’way at 
44, 


The following, if you run across them, are 
also recommended: “The Big Noise,” satire 
with Chester Conklin; “Dressed to Kill,” good 
crook melodrama; “Easy Come, Easy Go,” 
light comedy, with Richard Dix; “The Last 
Command,” with Emil Jannings; “The Last 
Moment,” picturing the thoughts of a drown- 
ing man; “Across to Singapore,” sea-going, 
with Ramon Navarro; “The Crowd,” King 
Vidor direction, don’t miss it; and “The Drag 
Net,”’a successor to “Underworld.” 


If you’re interested in the newest talking 
pictures, Roxy shows Movietone Newsreels, 
and the presentations at the Gaiety and the 
Globe (among others) include Movietone skits. 
Clark and McCullough and Joe Cook are at the 
Gaiety and Robert Benchley at the Globe, but 
these may be changed without notice. 


ART 


AMERICANS—A summer show with some of 
the best moderns: Daniel, 600 Madison 
(ahove 57). Open 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays 
through June. 

Cuase—Memorial show of his decade: Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters, 633 W. 
155. Open 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. weekdays; Sun., 
2 to 5 p.M.; until July 15. 

Etcuincs oF New York—Karl Dehmann: 
Harlow, McDonald, 667 Fifth (above 52). 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 P.M. weekdays; Sat., 9 
A.M. to 12 noon, 

Granp CENTRAL GALLERIES—Founder’s Ex- 
hibition : 6th floor, Grand Central Terminal. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5:30 P.M. weekdays; Sat., 
9 aM. to 1 P.M. 

MatTissE AND Company—Another warm 
weather offering worth your time: Valen- 
tine, 43 E. 57. Open 10:30 a.m. to 6 P.M,, 
except Sat. and Sun., through June. 

Mopexrns—Museum dedicated to the living: 
New York’ University, 100 Wash. Sq. E. 
Open 9 a.m. to 9 P.M. weekdays; Sat. until 
6 P.M. 

More Americans—Burchfield Kuhn, and 
Pach, among others: Montross, 26 E. 56. 
Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. weekdays; Sat., 9 A.M. 
to 12 noon; through June. 

TaPEsTRIES—Loan exhibition of famous 
French Gothic tapestries: Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, 5 Ave. at 82; Gallery D6. 
Open 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. weekdays; Sat. to 
6 P.M.; Sun., 1 to 6 P.M. 


MUSIC 


Ovutpoor Concerts—Goldman Band, daily at 


8:30 p.m.; playing Mon., Wed., Fri., and 
Sun. Eves. on Central Park Mall; other 
Eves. on N, Y. U. Campus. 


ON THE AIR 


LupLow anp GAINsBorG—Violinist and pian- 
ist, Fri., June 15 and 22, at 8 P.M., over 
WJZ. 

CHAMBER Mustc—String quartet and soloist, 
Fri., June 15 and 22, at 10 p.m., over WJZ. 

Unitep Sympnony Orcuestra—Howard 
3arlow conducting. Sun., June 17, at 
3 p.M., over WOR. 

NatTionaL String Orcuestra—Symphonic 
and chamber music, Sun., June 17, at 4:30 
P.M., over WEAF, 

Gotr CHAMPIONSHIPS—Grantland Rice sum- 
marizing day’s play in Nat'l. Open Champ- 
ionships from Chicago, Thurs., Fri., and 
Sat., June 21-23, at 8:15 P.m., over WJZ. 

GotpMAN- Banp Concerts—From N.Y.U. 
Campus, Sat., June 16 and 23, at 8:30 P.M., 
over WEAF; from The Mall, Central Park, 
Sun., June 17, at 9:15 p.m., over WJZ; from 
N.Y.U. Campus, Tues., June 19, at 8:30 
P.M., over WJZ. 

RepusticaNn ConveENTION—Being broadcast 
over WEAF, WJZ, and WOR daily from 
noon to 6 P.M. and during the evening as 
the occasion warrants, until final adjourn- 
ment, . . . And then come the Demo- 
crats, starting June 26, 


SPORTS 


BasEBALL—Giants vs. Pittsburgh: Fri., Sat., 
and Sun., June 15-17; games at Polo 
Grounds on weekdays at 3:20 p.m.; Sat. and 
Sun. at 3 p.m. (Take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or 
Bus No. 3.) ... Yankees vs. Philadelphia, 
Tue., Wed., Thurs., and Fri., June 19-22; 
Yankees vs. Boston, Sat., June 23; games 
at Yankee Stadium at 3 p.m. daily (excepting 
double-header, Tue., June 19, and Sat., June 
23, both at 1:30 p.m.). (Take 6 or 9 Ave. 
“L” or Jerome Ave. Subway.) 

Boxtnc—George Godfrey vs. Johnny Risko, 
heavyweights, Ebbets Field, Sullivan St., 
just off Franklin Ave., Brooklyn; Wed., 
June 20; main bout at 10 p.m., preliminaries 
at 8:15. (Take Brighton Line train on 
B.M.T. to Prospect Park.) 


Crew Races—Intercollegiate Regatta, Pough- 
keepsie, Tues., June 19; California, Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Navy, Pennsylvania, Syracuse, 
and Washington, competing; freshman 2- 
mile, 5 P.M.; junior varsity 3-mile, 6 P.M.; 
varsity: 4-mile, 7 p.m. (Special West Shore 
train leaves Weehawken, N.J., at 2:30 P.M. 
Take ferry from West 42. Train reaches 
Highland, N.Y., at 4:25 to connect with 
observation train, and returns to Weehawken 
after last race.) .. . Yale-Harvard Regatta, 
Thames River, New London, Conn., Fri., 
June 22; varsity 4-mile race rowed down- 
stream, the start scheduled for 7 p.m. ; fresh- 
man and junior varsity races in the morn- 
ing as usual. (Last train in time for Varsi- 
ty race leaves Grand Central at 3 pP.M., 
connecting with observation train at New 

London. For reunionists a special train 

will leave New Haven for New London at 

4:45 p.m., making same connection. Extra 


train for New York will leave New London 
after varsity race.) 

Doc SHow—Westchester Kennel Club, West- 
chester-Biltmore C. C., Rye; Sat., June 23 

Go.tr—Met. Golf Ass’n Amateur, Fenimore 
C. C., White Plains, last two days, Fri. and 
Sat., June 15 and 16... . Jesse Sweetser 
Victory Tournament, Wykagyl, New Ro- 
chelle, Fri. and Sat., June 22 and 23. 
- « « Note: The Nat'l Open Championships 
will be played at Olympia Fields C. C., in 
Chicago, Thurs. through Sat., June 21-23. 

Horse SHows—Huntington Bay Club, Hunt- 
ington, L.L., last two days, Fri. and Sat., 
June 15 and 16... Babylon Horse Show, 
oe L.I., Fri, and Sat., June 22 and 

Hunt Meet—Meadowbrook Steeplechase 
Ass’n: estate of Mr. F. Ambrose Clark, 
Westbury, L.I., Wed., June 20. 

Poto—Meadowbrook Club Tournament, West- 
bury, L.I.; games daily, except Fri. and 
Sun., through June 30. Games begin 5:15 
P.M., Mon. through Thurs., and 4:30 p.m. 
Sat. (Trains from Penn. Sta. at 3:04 and 
3:59 p.M.—a 45-minute run.) ... Intercol- 
legiate Tournament, Westchester-Biltmore 
C. C., Rye, Sat., June 16, Wed., June 20, 
and Sat., June 23 (finals), all at 3 p.m. Har- 
vard, Penn. M. C., Princeton, West Point, 
and Yale, competing. 

Racinc—Aqueduct: Races weekdays at 2:30 
P.M. (Trains leave Penn. Sta. at brief in 
tervals from 12:15 to 1:55 Pp. M.) 

TENNIS—Metropolitan Clay Court Champion- 
ships, N. Y. Tennis Club (Ferris Ave. at 
173), last three days, Fri., Sat., and Sun.. 
June 15-17; 2 p.m. daily . . . . Women’s 
Metropolitan Clay Court, University Heights 
Tennis Club (Harlem River Terrace and 
Fordham Road), last two days, Fri. and Sat., 
June 15 and 16... . Eastern Clay Court, 
New York Athletic Club, Travers Island, 
New Rochelle, Sat., June 16, through Sat., 
June 23; play at 5 P.M. weekdays, 2 p.m 
Sats., and 10 a.m. Sun. ... Eastern Inter- 
collegiates, Westchester-Biitmore C. C., Rye 
starting Thurs., June 21, to conclude Fri. 
or Sat., June 22 or 23; play at 10 a.m. and 
1:30 p.m. (Nat'l Intercollegiates start Mon., 
June 25, at Merion, Pa.). 

Yacutinc—Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., 
Riverside, Conn., Sat., June 23... . Ocean 
Race, New London to Bermuda, starting 
from New London, Conn.; small class (un- 
der 34 ft.), Fri., June 22; larger classes, 
Sat., June 23; 3:30 p.m. both days. 


OTHER EVENTS 


Co_tecE CoMMENCEMENTS—Harvard : Under- 
graduate exercises starting Sun., June 17, 
end with graduation on Thurs., June 21; 
reunions meet Class Day, Tues., June 19; 
Yale baseball game, Wed., June 20... . 
Princeton: alumni parade and Yale baseball 
game, Sat., June 16; undergraduate exer- 
cises end with graduation, Tues., June 19, 
at 11 a.m. ... Yale: Commencement exer- 
cises begin Sun., June 17, and end Tues., 
June 19 with graduation at 9 a.m. The 
alumni parade and Harvard baseball game 
begin that afternoon at 2 p.m. 

Note: Automobile operators’ licenses expire 
in New York State on June 30, 1928. Read 
instructions for renewals on your present 
license. 
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The House of Callot has long bien 

known for the splendor of its colors. 

Callot designers have been particu- 

larly pleased with the colors of 
rayon fabrics. 


. beauty 


the coral 


ndeed the color sym- 
phonies of rayon fabrics. 
so Callot colorists vie 
with Poiret, Lanvin, 
Drecoll and Jenny in pre- 
senting rayon creations 
to the most beautifully 
gowned women in the 
W rid. 

Here are fabrics with 
e¢ loveliness for which 
every woman has 
longed. Textures of gos- 
samer fineness; surfaces 


+} 


‘Syren .tich fabrics... 
~ these are the joys of a gown from 
Callot. And in rayon Callot has found 
the perfect medium for her art. Rose of 
blue of the amethyst . . 

green of the spring grass... exquisite 





White rayon satin, gold cloth, and pearls in striking combination 


rich and supple. And almost endless are 
the uses of rayon. Chiffons, crepes. . . 
taffetas, satins . . . mohairs, kashas . 
hardly a fabric but that is beauti: ‘ully ex- 
pressed in fascinating rayon weaves. And 
in upholsteries and draperies, rayon falls 

raceful, luxurious folds 
net keeps undimmed its 
clear, full colors. 

It is uninjured by per- 
Spiration. It is difficult to 
soil and easy to clear. No 
Special care is necessary 
launder rayon as you would 
launder any fine fabric. 

Practical as well as beau- 
tiful, rayon has brought to 
smart attire and to correct 
interiors a new economy 
as well as a new loveliness. 


Launder rayon like any other fine 
fabric. No special care 
need be taken. 


Syne. 
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OVEMNESS 


The following list of rayon uses only 
partly covers the variety of ways in which 
this versatile textile is employed: 
Draperies. Rayon adds to the beauty of the 
finest drapes. It greatly lengthens the life of 
the fabric and improves draping qualities. 
Dresses. Flat crepe and satin effects, sheer-wool 
and wool-rayon weaves, satins, taffetas and 





velvets—there is a rayon-weave for each of 
fashion’s occasions. 


Dress Fasrics. Taffetas, velvets, chiffons, crepes, 
grosgrains, satins, mohairs—rayon fabrics serve 
every apparel purpose. 

Hosiery. Rayon, long in service, moderate in 
price, makes it easy to keep the hosiery portion 
of the wardrobe always overflowing with 
luxurious hose. 


Lintncs. Smartest hats and coats now display 
rayon linings—good-looking, comfortable, 
long-wearing. 


Men’s Unperwear. Rayon in underwear for 
men is not injured by perspiration and will not 


deteriorate under repeated visits to the laundry. 


NecuiGers. The rich warmth of their colorings 


und the pleasant touch of their surfaces make 


rayon fabrics excellent materials for negligees. 
Scarves, Cravats. Rayon is chosen for its rich 
colors and attractive patterns. It is unexcelled 
for the smart scarf or cravat. 

Sports Costumes. Rayon fabrics add their 
sparkling gayety, their dashing chic to the 
most effective creations of the sports mode. 
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The mode prescribes the compact © The mode to- 


day lays increasing emphasis on one’s accessories. The compact becomes more than an incidental 
convenience. Decidedly, it must be smart, distinctive —a very part of the costume, serving to 
complete the ensemble. 

And so we offer these four new Compactes Le Debut. Four enchanted little affairs with gay, 
colorful tops of genuine cloisonne enamel. Exquisitely designed. Beautifully made. And perfect 
in every smart detail. 

But their real appeal lies deeper, perhaps, since here for your every frock and gown is 
a smart, charming little accessory that harmonizes with the costume. 

Indeed, for one costume you may have a compacte particulizre finished in gold and a lovely 
jade green. For another, one in imperial gold and black. For another, silver and Mediterranean 
blue. And for still another, silver and ivory white, flecked with silver. 

Surely, here is a compact that offers that style note——and verve—for which you may have 
been seeking. .. Convenient. Practical with its fold-over mirror of glass. And with powder and 
rouge of the finest sort in the fragrance of the lovely Parfum LE DEBUT. 

Asa gift, Compacte LE DEBUT is unusually and charmingly appropriate——a smart accessoire 
de toilette in which any woman would take delight. .. It may be found, together with LE DEBUT 


refills, wherever fine compacts are sold. 


compacte le Début 


Inspired by Parfum le Debut 


FIVE DOLLARS IN U. S..A. + SIX DOLLARS IN CANADA 


RICHARD HUDNUT 
LS. m meur 


NEW YORK PARIS 
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Health, ambition, big earnings 
and brilliant prospects 


These breed contentment and a sense 
of security—yet no family is stronger 
than the estate behind it. 


You can create an estate in insur- 
ance now which will provide for your 
family for all time. 


Read the column at the right, then 
send for our booklet, Have You 
Bought Your Family’s Financial 


Freedom? 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street 28th Street and Madison Avenue 
247 Broadway 


District Representatives: 
PHILADELPHIA + BALTIMORE - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO 


FOREIGN OFFICES: LONDON + PARIS + MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 


OE. T. C. of N. Y., 1928 





HE LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 

PLAN is particularly attractive 
and advantageous for that large group 
of men of moderate circumstances who 
are anxious to provide for the future of 
their families. We refer to those men 
who are now saving a percentage of 
their earnings annually but realize that 
they are gambling on the future and 
wish to provide an adequate estate at 
once. 

The Life Insurance Trust Plan guar- 
antees the financial freedom of your 
family by creating at once a large es- 
tate in insurance. 

It places the estate in trust with us, 
enabling us to bring to its manage- 
ment and to the service of your heirs 
absolute fidelity, continuous existence 
and the knowledge and experience of 
years of similar service. 

Tt enables you to use either a part of 
your annual earnings or the income 
from your investments to pay the life 
insurance premiums which maintain 
your estate. 

Under our guidance you may carry 
out an investment program which can 
be arranged to place your insurance 
ultimately upon a self-supporting basis 
and provide a convenient emergency 
reserve. 

If you are possessed of abundant 
means or even great wealth, the Insur- 
ance Trust has advantages for you. It 
provides a large cash sum for the im- 
mediate use of your executors in meet- 
ing inheritance taxes, debts, commis- 
sions and administration expenses. 

A Life Insurance Trust may be cre- 
ated from your present insurance poli- 
cies and may be increased to the desired 
size by taking out additional insurance 
at your convenience. 

A Life Insurance Trust may be made 
as elastic and flexible in its provisions 
as you desire. It can be made revo- 
cable at any time. The powers of the 
trustee can be clearly defined, emer- 
gency payments specified, etc. 


Tue Equitas_te Trust Company 
or New Yor« 
11 Broad Street 


I am interested in your Insurance 
Trust Plan for providing an estate now 
for the future protection of my family. 


Please send me further particulars. 
a ihiciedinisitctctcnibacliciginarsi 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


ITH a little practice, any per- 
son in this systematic city can 
schedule his physical break- 
downs to conform to business and sea- 
sonal exigencies. Health is simple, once 
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you get organized. We were talking 
the other morning to a young man 
from whose clear blue eyes shone the 
light of so exceptional a vigor that we 
were surprised to hear him say he was 
going to a sanitarium, “When are you 
leaving?” we asked. “Not till fall,” 
he replied, “I can’t get away till then. 
Besides, I’m all right now—it’ll hit 
me later.” 





HE Army and Navy have been 

testing the defences of Long 
Island for the past two weeks in mock 
warfare. It seems to us a waste of 
time to determine whether Long Island 
could be captured by an_ invading 
enemy. Supposing it were. If the 
conquest also included the seizure of the 
Long Island Railroad, it might serve 
only to strengthen the morale of the 
defenders of this city. The big test 
would come when the enemy tried to 
enter the city and move about the 
streets. Unless an invading army can 
get around town, its triumph would be 


mild. With this in mind we had a look 
yesterday at our inner defences—the 
redoubtable street excavations. They 
are as redoubtable as ever. As long as 
these trenches last the city is safe. It 
looked to us yesterday as if they would 
last at least fifty years. 


T seems inconceivable that anyone 
would spin his hours away making 
counterfeit dimes, yet we have been 
handed two of them in the past two 
weeks. ‘They are too finely fabricated 
for the eye, at least our inexpert eye, 
to detect as false. But they have a flat 
mocking laugh, like parcheesi men, 
when you drop them. We let both of 
ours go by accident, after having put 
them carefully away in a quiet pocket 
for keepsakes. One, we realized too 
late, we slipped into a bus conductor’s 
dime-machine. ‘That incident turned 
the wheels of our essentially malicious 
mind. Perhaps, we thought, the dimes 
are the bright handiwork of some 
skilled craftsman driven mad by the in- 
ertia of the Fifth Avenue buses, Per- 
haps this is his plan to destroy the bus 
company, a dime at a time. We had 
some dim notion of notifying the 
authorities that the dimes in their 
pockets are probably counterfeits, but 
we have decided to say nothing about 
it and see how it all comes out. 


O great a crowd in front of a shop 
window could mean but one of 
three things—a vacuum cleaner, a col- 





lapsible bed, or a razor-blade sharpener. 
That was our conviction as we pushed 
vigorously through to the front line. 
To our glee, what we saw was none of 


these things, but something far more 
indicative of the Civic Pulse. What 
we saw—ere we were trampled under- 
foot—was a wedding ring, sparkling 
alone and quietly on a little white satin 
pillow, beside a sprig of orange blos- 
soms. 


O less an authority than the Secre- 

tary of Adult Religious Educa- 
tion of the National Council of the 
Episcopal Diocese of New York has 
announced that the reason rich people 
endow colleges and universities is be- 
cause they do not know what else to do 
with their money. ‘That seems strange 


[26% 
for 5¢ 








to us, if they get about New York at 
all. For one thing, we have always 
hoped some wealthy man might discern 
the need for endowing the Inter- 
borough with funds to work out that 
old problem of making the doors of 
subway and elevated trains open. 
Quite a number of them still won’t 
work. An engineer tells us that with 
enough time, and a couple of million 
dollars, a staff of inventors might con- 
trive a scheme to remedy this. The 
Interborough announces from time to 
time that for a nickel one may ride for 
twenty-six miles on its lines without 
getting off. We have always had the 
fear that someday none of the doors 
would work and we would do just that. 


Unassisted 


New -~YorK tailoring firm 
does quite a business among the 
faculties of schools and _ universities 


round about, and last week a repre- 








= I feel 


likea tomboy.” 


sentative visited Lawrenceville and 
signed up several professors, including 
Thornton Wilder. The latter’s name 
was not lost on the tailor’s man as he 
wrote it down in his account book. 
“You must be the fellow who wrote 
the novel I was reading coming down 
on the train,” said he genially. He 
finished writing the address and the 
measurements, filled in the date- 
delivery-due space, and looked up. 
“Quite a book,” he said; “do it all 
yourself?” 


A Little Garden 


Cross-sECTION of Park Avenue 

would reveal what is wrong 
with the charming garden of ever- 
greens at No. 277. Four years ago, 
when the Bronxville Nurseries planted 
it in the courtyard of the apart- 
ment building there, it was the pride 
and boast of the management. It still 
is, but there is a struggle that never 
ends. The earth is only three feet deep. 
Underneath are steam pipes and water 
pipes, and under them the caverns 
where New York Central trains run. 









There is no drainage. ‘The soil be- 
comes sour, roots are hampered by 
pipes and concrete and the trees begin 
to wither. The earth must be replaced 
frequently and constantly treated. The 
item of loam represents a cost of several 
thousand dollars. ‘There are twenty 
especially fine trees, about thirty feet 
tall. ‘These fail soonest and they have 
been replaced many times. The air of 
tranquil permanence which all ever- 
greens have is a mockery here. We sat 
the other day with a friend who lives 
there, ona bench along the flagged walk 
that wanders between the rows of trees. 
A truck drove into the courtyard and 
four men got out. They unloaded 
forty new trees—arbor vitae is now 
being tried. With spades and pickaxes 
they began to uproot some of the 
smaller evergreens. A gardener, kept 
there the year round by the nurseries, 
pointed to a beautiful tree and the men 
began to dig it up. It looked all right 
to us, but his schooled eye had caught 
a faint turning to brown at the tips. 
*“That one goes home,” he said. It had 
been there but a few weeks. Replaced 


before they actually die, the trees are 
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taken back to the nursery and perhaps 
later on replanted in some modest back- 
yard in Flatbush. In places like that 
they get along fine and are happy. 


Mr. Bonaparte’s Ordeal 
HERE has been a movie about 


town done in colors which flam- 
boyantly relates the story of Napoleon 
and Josephine. At one of the outlying 
theatres it was used as a curtain raiser, 
so to speak, for ““The Circus,” which 
two youngsters had come tosee. The) 
were at first bored by the historical sub- 
ject but became engrossed in the scene 
where Napoleon decides to divorce 
Josephine. The actor depicting the 
Emperor made it quite tragic. He 
sighed and scowled and strutted about 
and at length dropped into a regal 
chair and buried his face in his hands. 
His shoulders heaved. He carried on 
for a long time. Finally one of the 
boys turned to the other and whispered 
excitedly, “What do ya bet he kills 
himself?” 


Lindbergh’s Boss 


W* were in an elevator at 6() 
Broadway. A languid office boy, 
nodding after a gentleman who got 
out, asked “Big Timer?” The elevator 
boy yawned. “President o’ B.M.T.,” 
he said. ‘The building is probably so 
full of presidents that the novelty has 
worn off for the elevator boys. We 
doubt if they are much thrilled by 
C. M. Keys, a slight, quiet man who 
has offices on the fifteenth floor and 
who is president of a number of things, 
including the Curtiss Aircraft Corpora- 
tion and, more recently, the corporation 
which plans to get travellers from here 
to Los Angeles in forty-eight hours by 
a series of plane and train rides. 
Mr. Keys looks like a teacher and, 
oddly enough, used to be one. For 
four years after he graduated from 
Toronto University—he is a Canadian 
by birth—he taught the classics and 
history in a boys’ preparatory school at 
St. Catherine’s. He hadn’t planned to 
be a financier at all. Even when he 
came to New York, in his late twenties, 
it was to write, in the classic tradition. 
He lived uptown and wrote all sorts of 
pieces. He didn’t get downtown unt! 
Tom Lawson’s upheaval in Wall Street 
interested him and he took the subwa\ 
to Wall Street one day to look for the 
panic reported there. He had some 
idea of finding a crowd jostling on the 
sidewalks and yelling. When he dis- 
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covered nothing of the sort, he wrote a 
story saying there was no panic. The 
fnancial district engrossed him, how- 
ever, and he got a position on the Wall 
Street Journal, At night he studied 
finance. This injured his health and 
he resigned. Later on he became the 
financial authority for WW orld’s Work. 

In 1911 he opened an office on 
Broadway as ““C. M. Keys, Investment 
Counsel,” and was the first, he be- 
lieves, to use that title. Among his 
early clients was Glenn Curtiss, who 
was developing planes in a big way at 
Hammondsport, but was worried over 
investments he had made. Curtiss also 
revealed that he had no knowledge of 
how to finance his airplane making and 
Keys advised him about that. In 1920 
the financier took control of the Curtiss 
Company and was made president. 
This came about as a result of the com- 
pany having gone heavily in debt. 
When a receivership seemed imminent, 
Keys was asked to help, borrowed 
money on his credit, and paid up Curtiss 
debts amounting to about six hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, thus keeping 
the concern going. From then on 
aviation became his chief interest. 


When the Army ignored the Curtiss 
plane, he encouraged the Navy to en- 
ter the 1921 Pulitzer air race with 
a Curtiss machine. The Navy won 
and the Army began to take notice of 
the work of his company. Now Mr. 
Keys has linked up the two big aircraft 
corporations, Curtiss and Wright, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and other com- 
panies in his transcontinental airways 
plan. He is proud of having signed up 
Lindbergh and likes to talk about it. 

Mr. Keys takes many vacations. 
During the past year he spent five 
months fishing, golfing and playing 
tennis in Cuba, Florida, and Europe. 
He will soon spend a couple of months 
on a vacation in California. He always 
leaves his office at four o’clock and has 
not worked on Saturdays for five years. 
His home is on Fifth Avenue where he 
spends much time rereading the classics 
and history. He is not a pilot but en- 
joys flying as a passenger. 


Diction 


MONG tthe sstories told at the 
Players Club is one concerning 
an actor of parts, of many famous 


po pee, 
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parts, who sauntered out of the Players 
and hailed a taxi one night. A 
keen observer would have noted that 
he did it a bit unsteadily. When the 
driver inquired, “Where to, sir?” he 
said, ““T'ake me to the Players Club.” 
The chauffeur’s eyebrows ascended in 
puzzlement. This seemed to nettle the 
great actor, who apparently felt that 
he hadn’t got a line over. “’Sanything 
wrong with my diction?” he de- 
manded, ‘There was only one thing to 
do—the driver turned in and out of 
several streets and drew up again be- 
fore the Players. The actor got out, 
paid his fare and, eyeing the driver 
sternly, admonished him, “‘Never ques- 
tion my ’nunciation, sir.” He then re- 
entered the club. 


Art That Floats 


LL those who wish to see false teeth 

or Henry the Eighth carved in 
very fine white soap, should drop in at 
the Anderson Galleries. Four years 
ago some dreamer thought up the 
idea of having an exhibition of sculp- 
ture in soap. He was so ardent about 
it that he impressed Proctor & Gamble, 
and here they are, for the fourth 
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tributes to soap as such, and also as an 
artistic medium, written by educators, 
museum curators, and the like. The ex- 
hibit includes nudes, animals and, as we 
said, Henry the Eighth and four fine 
studies of false teeth. Much of the work 
is that of school children but a few pro- 
fessional sculptors have gone in for it 
pretty solemnly too. ‘The children’s 
pieces we found the most interesting, 
particularly “Pulling Pussy’s ‘Tail’, 
done with real feeling by a boy in the 
junior division. We also liked “Scotty,” 
the two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar prize- 
winner carved by John Held, Jr. 
Gutzon Borglum, who ordinarily deals 
in mountains, is one of the distinguished 
jury which awarded the prizes for the 
little carvings. 


HERE is a visitor’s book with a 

column reserved for “Remarks.” 
Virtually all of the wits have written 
therein the comment “clean.” There 
are a few more pointed observations, 
possibly the work of agents of rival 
soap companies opposed to art in indus- 
try. 

One event alone has cast a shadow 
on the exhibition. Four of the foreign 
entries were held up at Customs on a 
point of technicality. A customs ex- 
aminer challenged the pieces on the 
ground they were not art. He de- 
clared that they were just toilet soap 
and as such dutiable under Paragraph 
§2 of the Regulations referring to toilet 
soap. ‘The demand for the few cents’ 
duty has been proudly refused by the 
artists, who have announced that they 
will let their sculptures melt away 
in the government’s hands rather than 
accept defeat, on the principle of the 
thing. 


Motormen 
EVERAL persons have told us of 


their favorite street-car motormen 
since we mentioned the one on the 
‘Tenth Street cross-town line who left 
the car and picked up from the gutter 
a rhinestone buckle for the wife. The 
motorman of a Second Avenue trolley 
stopped his car, it seems, got out, picked 
up an old rug someone had thrown 
away, shook it vigorously, got back on, 
and placed it on the floor so he could 
have something to stand on. Another 


interesting fellow runs his car along 
Broadway. When a young man got on 
and knocked out the ashes from his 
pipe against an iron stanchion, this 
gentleman protested in loud German 
accents. Never, he admonished, knock 


a pipe against 
stone or iron: it 
cracks the bowl. 
He ought toknow 
—he had made 
briar pipes in Ger- 
many for twenty- 
two years and his 
family had carved 
the briar for four 
generations _ be- 
fore him. He 
explained the in- 
tricacies of the 
art and sighed 
over how hard it is to get good briar 
now. ‘Then he brought out his own 
favorite briar and showed the exquisite 
carving he had done on the bowl, a 
miniature of his wife. The conductor 
signalled and the motorman, with a 
sigh, started his car. 


Within the Law 


INCE it is against the law for shoe- 

shine stands to do business on Sun- 
day, one of them, at Seventy-second 
and Broadway, puts up a sign on that 
day reading: “Have a shine on the 
house. ‘These chairs in use Sundays 
only. Down with all blue laws.” The 
colored boys who work there charge no 
fee. But they accept tips. It is said 
to be their most profitable day. 


301 Mott 
HE law finally got us. We knew 


it would. Our little automobile 
is only mechanical, and we ourself are 
only human, and the traffic officer said 
it would all come to light on Monday 
morning in the magistrate’s court, 301 
Mott Street. So we accepted. 

There were others there, just as for- 
lorn. Repentant college youths, taxi 
drivers in greasy sweaters, fat men 
whose reflexes should have deterred 
them from ever learning to drive a car 
in the first place—all wedged sadly in 
a room half big enough to hold them. 
The cops were there, looking very 
windblown and proud of their cap- 
tives. Every seat was occupied, and 
court attendants were herding the late- 
comers into the aisle. “Take your hat 
off!” they growled. At ten o’clock the 
judge appeared and the carnage began. 

It was perfunctory and fast. ‘The 
defendants (so they were called) were 
summoned to justice in groups of 
about twenty, while a recorder sang 
their infamy. ‘The song went about 
like this: 
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“Fred Schumacher! 
How do you plead?” 


“Guilty.” 
“Thirty miles on 
Avenue A. Twenty- 


five dollars! Step out 

the way!” 

The scale of prices, 
we observed, is about 
as follows: speeding, 

first offence, twenty-five 
dollars; speeding, second of- 
fence, fifty dollars; speeding, 
third offence, one hundred dol- 
lars and license revoked if the first 
two offences are within the year; park- 
ing, restricted area, five dollars; park- 
ing, unrestricted area, three dollars; not 
stopping for street car, twenty-five dol- 
lars. These are only a few. If you don’t 
pay you are jailed. Almost everybody 
pays. Some of the victims seemed reluc- 
tant, but the dour and rotund man who 
took the money required the backward 
ones to stand against the wall waiting for 
commitment, and, whether by accident 
or design, there was a sizzling steam 
radiator there and we noticed that one 
or two of the unwilling ones thawed 
out after a few moments and paid the 
fine rather than stand next to a hot 
radiator, brooding on prison. 

Unless you are lucky, you wait at 
least an hour for your turn, ‘There 
were a few women, the front row of 
seats being reserved for them. ‘They 
also waited their turn. By twelve 
o'clock the situation had been eased. 
The city was richer by sixteen hundred 
dollars (so the clerk hastily computed 
for our edification), the erring mo- 
torists were wiser and sadder and much 
sicker of living. 


Eighteenth Hole 


HE gentlemen concerned are tell- 

ing this story on themselves, so it 
seems all right to go ahead and men- 
tion names. Mr. Samuel Goldwyn 
and Mr. Joseph Schenck were, then, 
playing golf (naturally on some links 
near Hollywood) and betting on each 
hole. As they began the eighteenth, it 
happened that they were even and this 
time, instead of the usual hundred 
dollars, they agreed to wager five hun- 
dred. Mr. Schenck was down in four 
strokes. When Mr. Goldwyn picked 
up his ball from the cup he also an- 
nounced a four. “I was watching,” 
said Mr. Schenck, “and I thought you 
took a five.” “Well,” said Mr. Gold- 
wyn, “I did, but I would have had a 


four if I hadn’t been nervous.” 
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Beckoning Shadows Dire 
HOSTS haunt, we had thought, 


only wind-blown houses on the 
edge of little towns, but we are told 
that this city has them too. The most 
important one sits, wrapped in melan- 
choly meditation, in the lower right- 
hand box of the old Manhattan Opera 
House and is known to attachés of the 
place as the ghost of Oscar Hammer- 
stein. A ghost-hunter asked Mr. 
Owen O’Rorke, the doorman, about it 
the other day. He said he had heard 
of it but had never seen it and what 
is more never even looks for it. He 
admitted that his predecessor is as- 
sumed to have quit because of the 
spectre. About a month ago a Hindu 
“who had a fat guy with him” gave 
Mr. O’Rorke five dollars for the 
privilege of sitting in the orchestra 
when the auditorium was dark, and 
watching the box. ‘The twain left 
after two hours without saying any- 
thing. One other man sat in the gloom 
at the same time and awaited the 
wraith. He reported later that he had 
seen it and had to smoke three ciga- 
rettes to get hold of himself. Mr. 
O’Rorke, who is a realist, attributes 
the legend to a rough charcoal sketch 
of Hammerstein drawn upon a piece 
of dusty scenery and still to be seen 
backstage. Now and then stage lights 
flash and reveal it. 
In a penthouse in the East Fifties 
misty slippers cross the living-room 


“And does Eloyse still sing?” 
“Oh, no—she’s married now” 


late at night. This has brought the 
rent down from three hundred and 
fifty dollars to one hundred, we are 
told, with, at the moment, no takers. 
The last occupant was a lady who an- 
nounced that what did she see go up 
the fireplace one night but a nebulous 
shape! ‘The rent came down twenty- 
five dollars because of that alone, but 
the lady departed. ‘The story is that 
an artist built the place and in a fit of 
blues killed a model and put her in 
the chimney. She emerges at night 
clad in misty slippers. 

Someone also tried to haunt Roxy’s 
a while back but the fine checking sys- 
tem of that organization put a stop to 
it. Some people had heard the organ 
playing after show hours one night. 
The Rothafel ghost-laying depart- 
ment took the matter under advise- 
ment and crisply explained that the 
last employee on duty that night must 
have started the Three-Manual Kim- 
ball Soloist Automatic Reproducing 
Organ in the rotunda to going, and 
then left. 
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The Governor Decides 


OME substantial gentlemen, gath- 
ered late at night in a drawing- 
room in Albany, were discussing vari- 
ous affairs, and the question naturally 
came up as to whether codfish have 
tongues. This led to an argument and 
a bet. It was decided that, since Al 
Smith had had Fulton Market experi- 
ence and was generally considered re- 
liable, he should decide the wager. 
One of the gentlemen telephoned the 
executive mansion. ‘The servant who 
answered the call said that the Gover- 
nor was in the process of retiring and 
could be disturbed only if the matter 
was important. The other outlined the 
situation in detail and told the servant 
that if he didn’t think it was an impor- 
tant matter to ask the Governor. In a 
moment Mr. Smith was on the tele- 
phone. He certainly did think it was 
important, he said. He explained at 
length that codfish do have tongues 
and that the tongues are considered a 
delicacy by fisherfolk. “A 
thing like that ought to 
settle it,” said one of 
the group. ‘“‘A cousin of 
mine asked Coolidge once 
what bait to use for 
pickerel: Coolidge didn’t 
know.” 
—THE New YorKERsS 
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HOW WE SOLVED 
THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


HE next item to be taken up in 

this little series on “Economy in 

the Home” will be the ever- 
present problem which has come to be 
known in this country as the “servant 
problem.” This is not, as the name 
y ° : “ 
would imply, the question of “What 
to do with old servants” (throw them 
in the Grand Canyon, etc.), but it 
concerns itself more with the various 
dificulties which one is apt to meet 
in attempting to furnish one’s home 
with the proper quota of cooks, maids, 
butlers, etc. In the past few years, 
owing to the abolition of slavery and 
the consequent opening up of the West, 
this problem has rapidly passed from the 
initial or rudimentary stage (headaches, 
listlessness, coated tongue) to the acute 
or “secondary” stage, with spots in 
front of the eyes, and there is hardly 
a household in New York today which 
has not suffered, at one time or another, 
from this complaint. 

Time was, in the “good old days, 
when the servant problem was prac- 
tically unknown. ‘Those were the 
days when one cook used to stay with 
a family all her life, and when she 
died they used to bury all the maids 
and butlers with her, although this 
rather barbaric process, which was 
called “bundling,” was stopped by the 
British government in 1742. I re- 
member my grandmother telling me 
of a cook who had been in her family 
(as a servant, of course) since she was 
a little girl, and when this cook finally 
died, her old stove came and lay down 
on her grave and refused to leave, so 
that they had to shoot it. That was 
loyalty. But nowadays such instances 
are so rare as to be almost prohibitive, 
and a family who retains a servant 
more than two weeks is apt to get a 
letter from the Smithsonian Institution 
asking for her or his brain (after 
death), 

What, you may ask, has become of 
all these good old servants? Where, 
you may cry, are the cooks of yester- 
year? Well, a great many of them, 
under the influence of Mr. H. L. 
Mencken, have gone in for literature 
and are making a more than com- 
fortable living. Some have selected 


” 


the drama, with considerable success, 
while others, more hardy than the 
re © have hitched their wagon to the 
lollywood star and as scenario writers, 
‘rvisors, and whatnots are pouring 


into that profitable factory the talents 
and intelligence which, in another age, 
would fittingly have been employed in 
culinary pursuits. 

But it is not within the province of 
this article to deal in history. This is 
a constructive age, and no one, ex- 
cept in musical comedies, gets any- 
where by dreaming about the days of 
long ago (and even then they don’t 
really get very far compared to men 
like Colonel Goethals, who built the 
Panama Canal, or Mussolini, or Pro- 
fessor Theremin of Russia, who has 
invented a machine for taking music 
out of the air). So from now on I 
shall stop “knocking” and shail take 
up my hammer and “boost.” 


HE first step towards getting a 

good servant consists in prepar- 
ing your home so that any servant 
would be glad to live there. Begin 
with the ecevents? quarters. Make 
them attractive. Pin gay pennants on 
the wall. Tack up cordial mottoes. 
Ask yourself “Would J like to live 
here?” If the answer is “No,” put up 
some more pennants, and perhaps an- 
other light bulb. If you have a feel- 
ing that your servant is going to be a 
Japanese (and there is no way of tell- 
ing until after you have hired him), 
you should string Japanese lanterns 
across the ceiling and attempt, 
in every possible way, 
to make him feel that 
he is back in “Nippon.” 
Learn a few Japanese 
phrases like “Banzai” 
and “Chicken Sub Gum 
with Egg Foo Dan.” 
Practice sleeping on 
wooden pillows and 
leaving your shoes out- 
side the door. Insist 
that the children talk 
nothing but broken 
English. Practice avoid- a 
ing all references to 
Lieutenant Pinkerton 
or other embarrassing subjects. “The 
whole atmosphere of your home should 
be so attuned that he feels “Welcome” 
written all over the walls. In fact, 
you might write “Welcome” on some 
of the walls, and you could even lay in 
a small supply of balloons and confetti. 
A few extra efforts the first day often 
result in a servant staying three and 
four weeks. 
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Then, before you actually embark 
for the employment agency, you 
should carefully rehearse your cam- 
paign. After all, what you are trying 
to do is “sell” yourself and your home 
to the servant, and a little preliminary 
practice never does any harm. Make 
out a list of your strong points, such 
as: (1) Lincoln Town Car; (2) Pana- 
trope; (3) Opera seats on alternate 
Tuesdays; (4) Theatre and Literary 
Guild memberships; and (5) Two 
weeks’ card to the Yale, Harvard, or 
Princeton Club, with swimming pool 
and squash courts. 

These are only a few suggestions, 
but after you have made out your list 
you should practice your “sales talk” 
on your wife, somewhat as follows: 

“Well, it’s a pleasure to meet you 
and I assure you that I shall take but 
a minute of your time, after which 
you can either decide to associate your- 
self with us, or not. ‘That’s perfectly 
fair, isn’t it?” (Smile.) 

“T realize that you are a very busy 
lady and that a great many people 
must be after you, because if they 
weren’t, we wouldn’t want you our- 
selves.” (Smile.) 

“Let’s see—you’re Swedish, aren’t 
you? What? Lithuanian? Well, 
that’s great, because a Lithuanian is 
just exactly what we need. Speak 
English? No? That’s fine. It will 
do my wife and myself good to learn 
Lithuanian. We'll start right to work 
on the irregular verbs tonight so that 

you won’t ever have to bother 
to learn English. And now, 
let me outline to you some 
of the other advan- 
tages which will 
come to you from 
your association 
with us.”(Smile. ) 
“In the first 
place, I presume 
you are fond of 
motoring—” 
That can lead 
@ you quite natu- 
rally into your 
main selling 
points, bearing 
always in mind that __ personality 
and method of delivery often count 
more in salesmanship than any 
other factor. Make your cook like you! 
Get her interested in your personality. 
Impress yourself upon her, so that she 
asks herself, while you are talking to 
her, “I wonder who this guy is.” Onc: 
she finds herself in an expansive mood 
—once you have overcome her instinc- 
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tive dislike to you—the battle is won. 

At once you should rush to the near- 
est telegraph office and flash the news 
to your wife, and as soon as you can 
eet in touch with Grover Whalen and 
the various civic societies you should 
make plans for the formal reception. 
A new cook is generally met down the 
bay by a delegation of police boats and 
fire tugs, headed by the Macom, and 
escorted up Broadway to the City Hall 
where the usual welcome is extended, 
followed by two or three days of offi- 
cial banquets, speeches, etc., at the end 
of which time you pick her up and 
carry her across your threshold, taking 
particular care not to drop her. ‘That 
would mean bad luck for seven years. 


HE ceremonies within 

your own home are, of 
course, of a more intimate 
character. As soon as the cook 
has been safely ensconced in 
her new quarters your wife 
and children, bearing gifts, 
crawl in on their hands and 
knees, and are presented to 
their new mistress with appro- 
priate speeches of introduction. 
If she is pleased, she asks them 
to stand up, and wine is then 
offered in a cup which the cook 
takes and breaks, to show that 
she is descended from a long 
line of cooks. Bread is also 
broken (be sure and get old 
bread for this, as fresh bread 
has a habit of bending just at 
the wrong time), after which 
Mrs. Courtney comes down 
from the apartment above and 
does her imitation of a nervous 
old gentleman who has had “a 
wee bit tae much,” and the 
Jitney Players appear as if from 
nowhere and give O’Neill’s 
“Lazarus Laughed,” followed 
by something by Synge. Every- 
body then tip-toes out, leaving 
the cook asleep, and the cere- 
mony is over. 

The following Wednesday 
will be time enough to begin to 
prepare to get your next cook. 
—DonaLp OcpEN STEWART 


Her mother stalled 2,000 feet 
up and Miss Rasche was forced 
to glide to the marshes.—Local 


paper. 


Sometimes wonder if 
there is anybody you can trust. 


we 
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A LOST LADY FOR LUCIFER 


Her left hand is a lily, 
Madonna or a maid; 

Her right hand—willy-nilly— 
A gypsy and a jade. 


Her left eye’s green and glancing. 
Her right eye’s brown and cow. 
Her hair is flaming, prancing, 
Above the white pure brow. 


Her left ear hears strange symphonies. 
Her right ear hears jew’s harps. 

The mouth is Milly Theale’s. 

The tongue is Becky Sharp’s. 


Unholy little packet 

Of vain saint and sad flirt, 
Wearing a scarlet jacket 
Over a hair shirt. 


Always she’s sought a shoulder 
For her whirring head. 
Before she is much older, 


She hopes she will be dead 


And on her way to Hades 
In a narrow box. 
The Devil knows his ladies 
And likes a paradox. 
— JACQUELINE Empry 








The former whispering baritone takes a job as train-announcer 
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THE NEW YORKER 
SPEAKEASY 


HE J. P. Speakeasy is on the 

twenty-ninth floor of an office 

building within earshot of Broad 
and Wall. Federal officers who are 
not friends of J. P., the proprietor, 
are free to use this information if they 
can. So far as I know this speakeasy 
has never been raided; it probably never 
will be. J. P. is a careful man. 

His last name isn’t Morgan. ‘The 
name on the frosted glass door is some- 
thing like “The Valdemar Operating 
Company.” 

Customer’s men, college boys learn- 
ing to be financiers, accountants, 
traders, and come-on men who use the 
building, generally find half an hour 
at lunch time, or three hours when the 
market has closed, to have a drink in 
the J. P. Anyone can walk into the 
office of the Valdemar Holding Com- 
pany. In a little square room a pretty 
girl is sitting in front of a typewriter 
reading a moving-picture magazine. 
Her name is Ethel. She knows all the 
regular customers. If a stranger comes 
in she puts down the magazine. 

“Whom did you want to see?” 

“Why—I just... . Listen, I’m a 
friend of Mr. Mundy’s.. .” 

“Did you want to see J. P.?” 

She presses a buzzer. J. P. comes 
through a wooden door marked “Pres- 
ident.” He has a fat, deeply lined face 
and challenging eyes. 

Sometimes there is an argument. 
J. P. would like to oblige the gentle- 
man, but he doesn’t remember Mr. 
Mundy. If it begins to look as if the 
applicant would not get in, Ethel puts 
a piece of paper in her machine and 
copies a sentence from a folder on her 
desk. The folder has been there for 
five months. She always copies the 
same sentence: “Part of the general 
program has been a steady bullish ten- 
dency in motors, rails, and steel.” 

Usually the argument is short. J. 
P. suddenly remembers Mundy, 
smiles, shakes hands, leads his guest 
to the door marked “President.” In- 
side is a big, bright bar with rows of 
glasses twinkling on the shelf. In the 
morning when business is slack J. P. 
serves you himself, but at one o’clock 
the regular bartender arrives, a bent 
and hearty little Irishman who tended 
bar in a famous Broadway hotel until, 
as he says, “the world dried up.” He 
is expert at suggesting remedies for a 
hangover. 


“Now, if it was the head I’d say 


NIGHTS 


bromo, but that’s nothing 
for the stomach. For you 
I'd say a raw egg in 
Worchester sauce, or 
plain sherry and bit- 
ters. Whatever you 
say.” 

If it is your 
first visit J. P. 
may try to cut a 
dash. 

“Dillon Muir 
was just in here,” 
he says confiden- 
tially; “I’m sur- 
prised you din’ 
bump into ’eem 
going out.” 

“Which one?” 

“Why, Dillon Muir.” He thinks a 
moment and then adds: ““The son.” 

At five-thirty, six young men who 
have been shooting crap in the back 
room of their office come in to let the 
winner treat. Qut of the river a violet 
mist has risen, making the terraced 
roofs mysterious. The Woolworth 
Building, which a minute ago 
seemed close enough to touch with 
your hand, has shrunk away, grown 
taller. Gardens hang in the sky; 
pyramids of light glitter in the elec- 
tric evening. 

“Tt was a pleasure,” says J. P.; 
“anything I can do for any friend 
of Mr. Mundy’s.. .” 


HE Palm Beach Speakeasy is 
on the ground floor of a big 
apartment house near the middle 
of the town. You go in by a sepa- 
rate door on a level with the side- 
walk—one of those doorways that 
usually have a doctor’s plate beside 
them. The doorway of the Palm 
Beach Speakeasy, small, square, 
painted a soft cream color, is much 
like a doctor’s doorway, with one dif- 
ference: when you ring, the upper 
half is all that opens, and you see 
that this door is divided in the mid- 
dle like the Dutch doors of Colonial 
houses. Framed in the opening, like 
a painting by some academician, is a 
pair of attentive pale eyes, a long, pale, 
sensitive nose, and two red eyebrows 
so thick that in the sunlight they look 
like strips of metal—the face of Al- 
bert Bourgeault, maitre d’hotel. 
Albert Bourgeault came to New 
York from a place called Nugett’s 
Rest, in the Province of Quebec. He 
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worked for a while as < waiter in 
Delmonico’s and afterwards as head- 
waiter in a hotel in Palm Beach. In 
Palm Beach he opened his first speak- 
easy and built up a clientele. This 
New York place, though the more 
profitable, he regards merely as a 
branch. Every year on the first of 
December he and his wife go south, 
but in the spring, summer, and fall 
he is here, framed in the doorway, 
greeting the ladies and gentlemen he 
catered to during the winter. In 
April he says to them sadly, “You are 
losing your sunburn.” 

You come in on the landing of a 
flight of stairs. While you check 
your coat in a little room off the land- 
ing, you decide whether you will eat 
up or down. Up is best if you have 
anyone with you. This dining-room 
is less crowded and better lighted than 
the one below; the ceiling is painted 
blue, the sunlight comes in through 
three tall windows facing the street, 
the door to the pantry is hidden be- 
hind a screen ornamented with a pea- 
cock. Downstairs the tables are closer 
together, arranged in front of a bench 
that runs around the wall. Lawyers 
and stockbrokers whose offices are 
nearby, or who have no offices, eat 
lunch here, stopping for a cocktail at 
a small oak bar set in an angle of the 
wall. 

Upstairs the talk is not so loud and 
nobody hurries. The waiters stand 
around in the comfortable yet alert 
poses that you see only in waiters who 
get big tips. Rich young wives ask 
each other to lunch here. Broadway 
hopefuls who are looking toward Park 
Avenue eat here with their boy- 
friends. Matrons who are suing for 
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divorce eat here with their 
lawyers. 

In the winter, of course, 
Albert Bourgeault is away 
but business still goes brisk- 
ly on. The check-room is 
full of fur coats and ex- 
pensive sticks and the air 
is charged with the pecu- 
liar smell compounded of 
Egyptian cigarettes, per- 
fume, and the steam from 
chafing dishes, which is 
characteristic of all high- 
class The 
liquor is the best you can 
buy. At lunch a passable 
Sauterne cup is served in 
tall pitchers to the ladies. 
On other tables are bottles 
of Burgundy. When the 
check you. can 
console yourself with 
the knowledge that you 
couldn’t have paid more 
in Palm Beach. 

—Niven Buscn, Jr. 


restaurants. 


comes 


“We'll just give a look 
around, Louisa, and 
get some ideas.” 








THE USUAL AFFAIR 


HE 
My dear, when first we one «nother knew— 
Those happy days of ardent protestations, 
When I besought the sun and stars to view 


How strong, how eager was my love for you— 


You must admit, at least, this much was truce: 
I’d never met your family or relations. 


You say a lover’s false whose ardour pants 
A little while and then too quickly ceases; 

And yet I think the sin if he recants 

Is mitigated by the circumstance 

That with his mistress came a dozen aunts 
And twice as many unattractive nieces. 


Romantic love, my dear, makes one demand 
If it’s to bloom and blossom ever stronger ; 
It is that he and she together stand 
Alone, not always with a motley band 
Of interfering relatives at hand— 
And I refuse to suffer any longer. 


SHE 
My dear, when I was virgin in my thought, 
My word to all alike—woli me tangere, 
I didn’t know the whole of what men sought 
Or ever dream that lovers really fought; 


I thought that men used razors when they 
And never got unreasonably angry. 


I’m sure that if a lover’s love is real 
Then trivialities will not obscure it; 
A clubman’s life is not its best ideal, 
Nor has it girls’ addresses to conceal— 
I’m sick of listening at every meal 
To what is wrong with me and how t 


HER FRIENDS 
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Well, frankly, I may say that from the star 
I never saw a thing to recommend him 


And as to talk about a broken heart, 


From everything I know of her, she’s sma 


Enough to see she’s better off apart— 
g I 


I doubt if he'll find many to defend hi 


HIS FRIENDS 
I don’t believe he’s suffered any loss— 
They tell me she had no redeeming f 


So far as I’m concerned, from every source 


I hear he took the only decent course, 


THE JUDGE 
I wish to say in granting this divorce 
That both of you are very silly creatu 
—FILiMo 
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OLD DICK AND YOUNG DICK 


F the men who form the small 
and extremely select profession 
of coaching college rowing, 

there is only one who has come to it 
LOW tog by way of the deep waters of the sea. 
Old Man Glendon, Cape Cod drawl, 


sea-squinted eyes, tanned face, came 


the star off the fishing fleet and the sturdy deck 
id. him; of a schooner to turn to rowing. From 
the roughest and hardest sort of a vessel, 


e's sma he has turned to the most delicate 
we and fragile craft that carries man over 
end hin water. 

Richard A. Glendon, in thirty years 
of coaching, has founded the most in- 
dividual of the American styles of sweep 
swinging, and a dynasty in coaching. 
After about nineteen years at the 
— United States Naval Academy, Old 
Dick turned matters over to his son, 
Young Dick. The Old Man hovered 
over the boy and helped him there. 
Then, later on, he aided him in his 
new post at Columbia University. In 
1927, the boy sent out a crew of his 
own, capable of winning the major 
race of the college year, and Old Dick 
was satisfied. Back he went to the 
Naval Academy. He can stay there 
until he is ready to quit the rivers, 
whether or not that comes before he 
leaves the world. 

When Old Dick leaves rowing he 
will not be a rich man. Not if he 
relies on what has come to him from 
coaching. There is nothing particu- 
larly lucrative about being a college 
rowing coach. ‘The world at large 
knows what a navy officer makes, 
It is hardly likely that Glendon is be- 
ing paid as much as an admiral—for 
his salary must be somewhat if not 
much less than ten thousand dollars 
ayear. Yetit is doubtful that there are 
many men in the world more satisfied 
with their lot. Certainly none who 
are happier in the life they have led and 
are leading. This is possible for him 
because of his intense simplicity. Nor 
is it to be taken as any lack of intelli- 
gence. It rather means here a sort 
of enviable wisdom. 
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LMORE 


HE father is long, lean, and a bit 
weather-beaten. His face is 
seamed. He still looks very much at 
home in oilskins, standing spread-legged 
in the bow of a bobbing coaching 
launch. The boy is shorter, more 
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The 
Glendons 


thickly built and his face is 
smooth and _ young-looking. 
Young Glendon came by his 
body in scholastic athletics and 
gymnastic work; the father, by 
his endurance through years on 
the decks of fishing schooners. 

Old Dick’s greatest achieve- 
ment was his coaching of the 
Navy champions of 1920 who 
won over the world at the 
Olympic games in Antwerp. 
That year Navy defeated about 
the best crew England had ever sent 
out and set the Olympic record. They 
were quartered, in Belgium, in the 
King’s own boathouse and lived at a 
little inn that still bore the shell marks 
of war. The race itself was the most 
exciting of all Olympic events. Glen- 
don’s biggest thrill was when he got 
back to Cape Cod. 

“T don’t suppose many people would 
understand it,” he said, “but it was 
nice, awfully nice, to smell the pine 
woods again and to hear the waves 
breaking on the sand.” 

The father was born at Chatham, 
where the Twin Lights stand out to- 
ward the ocean and the flats smell 
pungently salty at low tide. He came 
of Cape Cod people; people who had 
wrested their livelihood from the ocean 
and from the cranberry bogs. ‘The 
ocean claimed him when he shipped 
aboard a mackerel schooner at the ad- 
vanced age of thirteen. His mother 
saw him off. “If you do nothing 
else,” she said, “always be honest in 
everything.” ‘That was a good many 
years back. A few months ago, Old 
Dick said, “I won’t leave much of a 
will behind me when I go, but I have 
never done a dishonest thing in my 
life. I thought my mother was a rather 
fine woman. [ still think so.” 

Glendon stayed at sea for five years. 
When he was a “man” of eighteen, 
he brought a cargo into Boston and 
came ashore for a while. He turned 
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his back on the sea, but he couldn’t 
stay away from the water. He turned 
up along the Charles River, working 
around the boathouse of the Boston 
Athletic Association, and there he first 
took out an old single and learned to 
scull, Now and again he picked up 
a few dollars in races, for those were 
the days of professional sculling glory 
in this country. 

Finally, in the early nineties, 
Bowdoin College challenged the 
B.A.A. “I couldn’t keep my oar out,” 
says Glendon, “I had to get in there 
and tell them how to do it. They 
won and the next year I built ’em a 
floating boathouse. I’ve been coaching 
ever since. I remember Gene Buckley 
writing a story about me bein’ the 
youngest rowing coach in the country. 
He said I was twenty-nine. I have 
been ten years older than I am ever 
since.” He was a nineteen-year-old 
boy when he was made officially coach 
of his first crew. 


HE stroke which Glendon gave 

to rowing bears the earmarks of 
the ocean. It is the most distinctive 
and the only American style of rowing 
that stands by itself year in and year 
out. Its greatest characteristic is its 
long layback, most noticeable at a low 
stroke. The men of a Glendon-coached 
crew swing back at the finish of their 
stroke until they seem almost to lie 
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along the bottom of their frail, narrow 
craft. 

A good Glendon crew goes along 
with a rugged insolence in its swing 
that makes every other crew on the 
river seem effete. You almost feel, 
watching this powerful, swinging 
eight, that you could go to sea with 
them. 

The discovery of this stroke was due 
to the age it was born in and to the 
ability of Old Dick to improve on the 
past. Rowing, of course, came to this 
country from England. In the days 
when Glendon was coaching at the 
B. A. A. and among the schoolboy 
crews of Boston, he coached from a 
single scull, rowing alongside his 
charges. ‘That was before the days 
of one-hundred-horse-power coaching 
launches. 

On a certain afternoon, Glendon 
found it hard to keep up with his eight. 
He thought of the long English lay- 
back and wondered how it would go 
over here where the longer slide was 
in use. He tried it and found his task 
easier. Then he turned to a four- 
oared crew and coached them in the 
stroke. They beat a crew using the 
old method and from that date the 
Glendon stroke took its place in rowing. 

In the spring of 1904, a brother 
of Elliott Farley, present-day timer and 
referee, came to Old Dick and asked 
him if he would like to go to Annapolis 
tocoach. The only Annapolis Glendon 
had ever heard of was the Nova Scotia 
one. He wanted to know why anyone 
should suppose he’d want to go into 
that country. Farley said they had 
pretty good duck shooting there, and 








Old Dick went to Annapolis. He stayed 
there until 1923 and this year returned 
to coach the Navy crew once more. 

When Glendon began at Annapolis, 
Naval Academy shell rowing had been 
fairly successful. 

(Winston Church- 

ill, the author, who, 

as a midshipman in (\ 

1892, stroked a four 

against the Severn 
Boat Club, was the 
real initiator of shell 
rowing at the Aca- 
demy.) Glendon 
carried the Navy 
through to a world’s 
championship in 
1920 and, when the 
season of 1922 saw 
the passing of. the 
last men from that 
championship crew, 
he retired in favor 
of Young Dick. 

In the Navy, as in 
the Army, precedents 
are tremendously diffi- 
cult to change. Any- 
thing not done before 
faces a lot of argument 
before it is accepted. 
The Navy today is re- 
garded as a permanent 
visitor at the Pough- 
keepsie races each 
spring. The precedent 
for this was set in 
1907, the first visit paid to Pough- 
keepsie, before which Old Dick 
had to journey to Washington and 
spend a great deal of time in the 








office of the Secretary of the Navy. 

That 1907 Navy crew was defeated 
at Poughkeepsie, but it is probably first 
in the affections of the Old Man. The 
full story of the Poughkeepsie race is 
never told by Old Dick, for he has 
never in his life resorted to an alibi. 
But rumor has it that this eight, in a 
time trial, rowed faster than any other 
crew has ever travelled. It is un- 
deniable history that, sitting on the out- 
side lane in a windstorm that delayed 
the race’s start for four hours, this Navy 
boat shipped water to the gunwales 
and then finished less than a length be- 
hind the leaders 
on the sheltered 
inside lane. Com- 
mander _—_ Jonas 
Ingram, the pre- 
sent director of 
athletics at An- 
napolis, was the 
stroke. In the all- 
time Navy eight 
which Glendon 
once picked, In- 
gram_ was his 
choice for stroke. 
The Commander 
had a deal to do 
with the return 
of Old Dick this 
season. 





HE son is 

astonishing- 
ly like the father, 
in everything 
save physique. 
His father mar- 
ried in Boston a 
few years after 
he had come 
ashore and Young 
Dick was born in 
that city about 
twenty-nine years 
ago. The son was not trained on a 
schooner. He went to school in Bos- 
ton, at Cape Cod, and in Maryland, 
following his father. 
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“T learned a little bit of everything, 
not much of anything,” he says. He 
was a good all-around athlete as a 
schoolboy and today is in as fine 
physical shape as most undergraduates. 
Last March, following a workout at 
Columbia, he joined his men in a run 
around the track, doing a stiff half-mile 
without ever taking his overcoat off. 
When he first went to Annapolis to 
work with his father he was also an 
instructor in the gymnasium work and 
is today an accomplished tumbler. 

Young Dick had a dispute at An- 
napolis over his coaching and an 
admiral made the mistake of ordering 
him to report to him at his office. He 
quietly corrected the impression that he 
was in the Navy and left. Three years 
ago he took charge at Columbia and, 
first with his father and now alone, 
brought that college from the doldrums 
of last place in rowing to first place 
on the Hudson. 


EITHER of these men is at all 

like the proverbial coach of fic- 
tion, barking at his men and “riding” 
them. Both the Glendons owe a great 
deal of their success to an ability in pick- 
ing men. They have an uncanny eye 
for spotting an oarsman where the ordi- 
nary person sees merely a big, strong, 
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but infinitely clumsy chap. Then they 
put him in a shell in the position where 
he belongs and let him row himself 
into the combination. 

The independence and simplicity of 
the Glendons extends to their relations 
with each other. The boy calls the 
father Dick and the father calls the 
boy Rich. They talk with the imper- 
sonality of old friends, rather than as 
father and son. Both go back to Cape 
Cod every summer, their work in row- 
ing keeping them on the job through 
fall, winter, and spring. Each has his 
own place on the Cape. 

Old Dick lives at the Annapolitan 
Club in Annapolis when he is on the 
job. During the winter the son stays 
in a New York apartment, but moves 
into training quarters with his eights 
in the spring, keeping their hours and 
eating their training food. In the 
summer he plays a bit with real estate 
and raises a few cranberries. The 
father would like to try breeding oys- 
ters, believing he could produce the 
best, but it would take too much money 








to start, so he devotes most of his time 
to shooting and fishing. 

Both like the places where they work, 
but are definitely still of ““The Cape.” 
Young Dick doesn’t bring his car to 
New York until spring, and then late 
enough so that he need not remove 
his Massachusetts license plates before 
he packs his children in and starts back 
for the Cape. 

In their outside relations, the Glen- 
dons are consistent. ‘They say always 
what they mean, regardless of whom 
they are addressing, and this is some- 
thing puzzling to those who search 
for hidden meanings. If they like you, 
they are your warm friends. If they 
do not like you, they leave you severely 
alone. There is nothing mysterious 
about the Glendons. ‘They are built 
on the definite, clear lines of the cedar 
racing craft which their boys will man 
on June 19, at Poughkeepsie: Old 
Dick’s midshipmen, Young  Dick’s 
Blue and Whites. 

—Ropert F. Kev_iey 
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ADVICE TO AMERICAN LADIES 


WHO ARE PREPARING TO TRAVERSE THE ATLANTIC. 
IN THE STYLE OF Miss Leslie’s Household Book, 1854 


O those American ladies who are 

preparing to traverse the ocean 

that separates us from Europe, 
we hope the following hints may not 
be unacceptable. You will find on the 
modern packet-ships many more decks 
than were in usage before the Civil 
War, but even so it is impossible, in 
ordinary weather, to be on more than 
one deck at a time. Should you find 
yourself on two decks at a time it is 
likely that you are either indisposed or 
that the ship has turned completely 
over on one side, or both. When the 
ship turns over on both sides it is 
said to have “split apart” and great 
judgment should be used in determin- 
ing which side to stay on. Experience 
of others teaches us that it is best to 
remain on that half of the ship which 
does not contain the engines, as the 
part containing the engines is likely 
to sink, or submerge, in such a manner 
as no longer to be above the surface, 
when it is said to have “sunk.” 

So far has marine navigation come 
in this enlightened day, however, that 
cases of a ship 
splitting apart on 
the average cross- 
ing are virtually 
unknown. This 
is due largely to 
the development 
of calk, with 
which it is at all 
times possible to 
hold the ship to- 
gether. Be sure 
to see to it that & 
you have plenty of ra 
calk in your state- 
room upon going 
aboard. If you 
do not find the 
calk cabinet prop- 
erly equipped, 
summon a steward at once 
and say, “Ou est la Place 
de la Concorde?” When 
he brings a supply of calk 
be sure that he also supplies 
you. with candles and 
matches. If you should 
hear the ship splitting apart in the night, 
light the candles, heat the calk to a 
jelly, and apply to the offending seams. 











MONG the new games that have 
come into popularity is “Abandon 
Ship!” Abandoning the ship is popular 


in the winter and early spring months 
due to the fact that heavy seas often 
make it necessary to let the liner shift 
for itself. Upon putting to sea in a life- 
boat remember that it is smaller than 
the ship you have just quitted and na- 
turally cannot supply you with as many 
pleasures and devices for whiling away 
the time. About all one can expect to 
do is hold on. When it is time to aban- 
don the ship the captain will let you 
know by staggering down the stairs and 
shouting “We are lost.” This does not 
mean that you are absolutely lost but 
only that insofar as continuing the 
journey in the larger ship is concerned, 
you are lost. The larger ship now be- 
comes known as a “derelict” and the 
smaller boat as “in God’s hands.” 
On quitting the packet-boat for the 
lifeboat, or raft, although one should 
make an effort to get into a boat with 
sides, it is well to take with you a sca- 
bonnet with a deep, close front and a 
cape or ruffle at the back of the neck. 
A quilted close bonnet of dark silk or 


satin lined with pink, blue, or lemon- 




















ON 
ENLIVENING THE CITY 


colour, may be made to look very pret- 
ty and will serve to prevent that ex- 
posure to sea air which, in a small un- 
canopied boat, may produce rheumatic 
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pains in the head, shoulders, and face. 

It is doubtful, however, if “Aban- 
don Ship!” will ever take the place of 
deck quoits or grapple-my-lady. In the 
case of deck quoits remember never, 
in your excitement or merriment, to go 
over the side of the ship after a quoit. 
Ships nowadays always sail with plenty 
of reserve quoits and it is better to take 
the “forfeit” for a lost quoit, which 
counts minus two, rather than to find 
yourself in the predicament of not be- 
ing able to get back on the boat, which 
is quite likely to happen in case of 
heavy seas. Grapple-my-lady as now 
played is customarily preceded by 
“drinking,” and a little drinking, say a 
glass of brandy with a lump of sugar 
dissolved in it, is not amiss, although 
we are disposed to warn against mak- 
ing, as the expression is, we believe, 
among the present generation of trav- 
ellers, “whoopee.” A brief grapple and 
perhaps a light kiss on the forehead is 
still as much fun, as a forfeit, as the 
more familiar embraces sometimes in- 
dulged in by ladies and gentlemen, but 
this is of course a matter to be decided 
by each person for himself. 

Many young American ladies of 
the outdoors, or athletic, type have 
recently taken to going over the 
side after porpoise, but it should be re- 
membered that it takes a stout swimmer 
indeed to overtake a porpoise, many of 
which can swim at a very high rate of 
speed and all of which know their 
ocean better than you do. Never under 
any circumstances undertake to follow 
a porpoise if it “dives,” as it is an in- 
veterate trick of these large fish to lure 
the swimmer, if they can, to the bot- 
tom of the ocean, from where it is diffi- 
cult for even the strongest swimmer to 
get up. When you have caught a por- 
poise it is better merely to tag it smartly 
on the back or hips and cry “Catch!”, 
rather than to attempt to take it back 
onto the ship. Few ladies have ever 
succeeded in getting a porpoise aboard 
and even if you should succeed, there is 
the problem of what to do with it. Cap- 
tains are becoming more and more op- 
posed to the idea of large numbers of 
porpoise on their ships, and small won- 
der, since with ten or a dozen flapping 
about the decks, games, social inter- 
course, and the nice custom of after- 
noon bouillon are seriously interfered 
with. Then, too, the porpoise has a pe- 
culiar night cry, or “chee,” which it 
often keeps up until dawn, causing no 
little distress among those passengers 
who “like their sleep.” 

—JAMEs THURBER 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF CONTEMPORARY GIANTS 


Dr. Cadman solves the vexing question of precedence in the hen-egg, ege-hen dispute 
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A WORD 
TO THE YOUNG! 


ITH the advent of June thou- 

sands of young people are to 

be sent forth into this world 
from the universities to begin their ca- 
reers. Many of them will surely ask my 
advice as to the correct procedure of 
securing employment. 

“After ten years of looking for a 
job,” the dear children will say, “you 
ought to have some opinions on the sub- 
ject.” 

I certainly have, and I shall note 
them here, where even those who have 
not the privilege of a personal acquain- 
tance may profit thereby. I must con- 
fine myself in this piece to New York. 
My personal experiences job-hunting 
in other parts of the world, Paris, Sin- 
gapore, Hollywood, and Port Said have 
been sketchy, and merit special treat- 
ment. If you are determined to begin 
your career, on leaving Princeton or 
Vassar, in Port Said, we had best, per- 
haps, arrange for a private interview. 
New York, however, I assure you, 
lends itself, better than any other city 
in the world, with the possible excep- 
tion of Paris, to the artistic pursuit of 
the job—and I have tried them all. I 
can not speak with authority about 







“Listen, Basil, I’m at 
125th Street—what 


Leningrad under the present régime. 
Immediately upon my arrival in Lenin- 
grad I was put to work, and so missed 
the experience of the hunt. But that ex- 
perience was so highly esoteric as not 
to deserve mention in such a general 
article as this. 


NDOUBTEDLY the most ge- 
nial and practical method of going 
about this job-hunting is to settle with 
three or four college friends in an apart- 
ment in town. If you are not a New 
Yorker yourself you probably have a 
friend who is, and you can arrange to 
send his family to the mountains for 
the summer, and to take over the apart- 
ment. Otherwise it is not difficult to 
find a furnished place in summer for a 
moderate rent. I need hardly tell you 
that it should be large enough for en- 
tertaining purposes. You must be pre- 
pared to entertain prospective employ- 
ers, or at least their influential assistants, 
persons who have “inside dope” and 
who “know the ropes,” experts who 
have gone through the mill for the last 
five or six years, and contemporaries 
who are low in their minds. 
Your entertainments need not be on 
a lavish scale, in fact should not be. Do 
not forget—if you can help it—that 
you are looking for a job, presumably 
with a salary, and that therefore you 
are not supposed to be 
showily wealthy. Don’t 
force champagne on po- 
tential employers, whose 
hireling you ought to be, 
gentlemen trying per- 
haps to live on their 
earnings. Give them 
long cool simple drinks 
to indicate only that you 
have some judgment in 
matters of the sort, and 
that it wasn’t only 
logarithms that you 
learned in college. Let 
your parties be informal. 
No paid entertainers! It 
is the summer season in 
town, you know. But I 
don’t recommend any 


ought I 
to do?” 





exhibition of personal 
talents, undergraduate 


songs or jestings, mim- 
icking of professors and 
the like, even though 
these gifts gave you some 
campus reputation. Your 
guests, if they are hard- 
ened New Yorkers, will 
want to talk themselves. 
They will want to tell 
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you how they got their first jobs. You 
must—I can not overstress this point— 
accustom yourself to listening to this 
sort of anecdote. It is an important 
element in your technique. A g 
listener, with practically no “pull” or 
influence, may land a good job after 
only two or three years. 


1 
food 


HE direct business of this search 
for a job, whatever job you have 
in mind as worthy of your peculiar 
genius, has not long hours, you may be 
glad to hear. Between eleven and 
twelve in the morning, and on cool 
days, between three and four in the af- 
ternoon, are the best times to call. 
Don’t be there when the doors are 
opened, unless you aspire to be a jan- 
itor. The head of the firm will probably 
be late anyway, and he likes to run 
through his mail and get “adjusted” 
before he sees you. But be prepared for 
a long interview when you have pre- 
sented your letter of introduction. The 
magnate or president, or whatever he 
is, will be delighted to see you. He will 
want to know all about your campus 
life, the teams, the latest news of the 
person introducing you, and—as I said 
before—will certainly seize the occa- 
sion to expand on his own early ex- 
periences. The conventional conclusion 
to the interview will be his offer to give 
you a dozen more letters of introduc- 
tion to other magnates, “since there 
isn’t anything here at the moment.” 
These letters of introduction (don’t re- 
fuse them on the plea that you don’t 
like to meet new people) will form the 
rosary of your “business” appointments. 
But the indirect method of approach 
must not be ignored, and often de- 
mands long and irregular hours, and 
makes heavy demands on the purse. 
The weekend, for instance! Much as 
you may disdain social life, you should 
accept every Friday-to-Monday invita- 
tion you get that will take you to the 
better-known parts of Long Island or 
Westchester. Clothes, tips, and bridge, 
on these jaunts, may be costly. But re- 
member that it is on such occasions that 
you “make contacts.” 

““That’s a damned good serve,” you 
may someday hear a Power on the 
Street announce. “I need a man like 
you in my bank—” 

You can see at a glance that this 
summer schedule need not be forbid- 
ding. You may encounter some dis- 
agreeable personalities, but that is onl) 
life. You will have many companion 
with the same ideals and aims, and after 
a hard day you are justified in relaxing 
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in the classic fashion. The summer in 
town is not formidable if you have a 
car, and doubtless your family will see 
that you should have a car during such 
a critical phase. Personally I don’t see 
why you can’t manage the whole cam- 
paign on something like ten thousand 
dollars, if you are single. Many people 
have, and have enjoyed the routine so 
much that it has become a habit, and 
they have kept it up for years. If you 
are married, it is somewhat a different 
problem, and must be treated in a dif- 
ferent article. 


HE actual chance of landing a job 

at once, one suitable to your men- 
tal equipment and your social position, 
is not imminent. Such a thing has hap- 
pened, and the nervous shock, not only 
to the victim, but to his family and 
friends, has been great. There are cases 
now in Bellevue of young men and 
women who got the first job they asked 
for. But don’t let such a possibility spoil 
your summer. 

At the end of the summer you will 
have a special problem to face. By that 
time you will probably have so many 
engagements that it will be impossible 
to leave New York for the following 
winter. It is wise then to avoid relatives 
with their passion for “results.” A very 
good silencer to their arguments that 
you come home and go into your 
father’s business (which of course is a 
terribly dull and weak thing to do) is 
to sign a lease for a year on an apart- 
ment. Then you have a good practical 
reason for staying on in town. 

The truth may be, even without you 
yourself being fully aware of it, that 
you have already found your métier. 
No one can deny that looking for a job, 
if managed artistically, is one of the 
great careers open in this civilization to 
the young, and for that matter to the 
mature. —JOHN CHAPIN MosHER 


OF ALL THINGS 


HE appropriations passed by the 

late session of Congress made the 
largest peace-time budget in all our 
clorious history. It might have been 
even worse but the statesmen had 
to knock off early to write economy 
planks for the party platforms. 


he southern drys are almost recon- 
ciled to the nomination of Governor 
‘mith, They have thrown so much 


By way of \\ 
reciprocation, 
the Mayor of 
Atlanta unveils a ~e 
monumental work 
in New York City “eee | 


cold water on Al that he looks some- 
thing like a W.C.T.U. 
2 


We are relieved to learn that the 
forces of Hoover and Righteousness 
have won most of the contested south- 
ern delegations. God is undoubtedly 
on the side which has the majority of 
the National Committee. 


Now that the Derby is over, Britan- 
nia can get back to the fundamental 
issue. Did or did not Sir Leo Money 
kiss a girl in Hyde Park, and how 
come? 


The Supreme Court has decided by 
a vote of five to four that wire-tapping 
to get evidence is perfectly all rght 
because the makers of the Constitution 
did not mention telephones. ‘This 
form of snooping may now be declared 
five-ninths noble. 


‘ 
There was, of course, nothing what- 


ever in the rumor that the President 
would accept the nomination if asked 





in a big way. Anybody choosing to run 
would not deliberately spend the sum- 
mer on an oil magnate’s estate. 


Tom Heflin franked five hundred 
and sixty thousand pieces of mail, most- 
ly about his unfavorite candidate for 
President. We'd want to be sure ours 
came in a plain envelope. 


Televox, the mechanical man, can 
now talk. No doubt he will soon be 
asked to testify before the Senate com- 
mittee on campaign expenditures. 

a 


We hear that the Movietone is cre- 
ating havoc in the motion picture world. 
Speaking actors are beginning to dis- 
place those who are beautiful but dumb. 


This is the June when convention 
oratory will take space in the papers 
which would otherwise have gone to 
commencement and honorary degree 
addresses. We can’t figure out 
whether this is a bane or a boon. 

—Howarp Brupaker 
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HERE. is a strong similarity in 

the nationalization of polo and 

of lawn tennis. This latter sport 

first found its place in America at New- 

port, then jumped clean across the con- 

tinent to California, and finally made 

progress in the Middle West. Promi- 

nent tennis players were first found in 

the East, then in Cauifornia, and it is 

not until the present that the Middle 

West has been contributing members 
to Davis Cup teams. 

Polo here was started at Newport 






where, oddly enough, the game has been 
dormant for the past few years. It was 
at Newport that the first International 
matches were played with England. 
Tennis turned from Newport to Long 
Island and Forest Hills for its champion= 
from Newport to 
Meadow’ Brook 


ship, and _ polo 
Long Island 
for its International. 

If the truth be told, 
however, polo started in 
California almost as soon 
ist. 


and 


as it did here in the E: 
There good 
many out 
there and they turned to 
the sport and got it go- 


were a 
Englishmen 


ing properly. California 
preceded the East by 
several years in the use 
of race-horse breeds for 
polo, turning to flat runners 
that did not quite make the 
grade on the track. 

But I started out to deal with 
the introduction of polo to the 
Middle West. This year the game 
receives formal there 
through the assignment of the most 
truly national of all our champion- 


recognition 





The Yachting 
Season Opens 


SPORTS OF 


Cleveland Gets the 


ships, the Inter-Circuit, to Cleveland. 

Cleveland the leader in 
middle-western polo. Detroit had a 
spell of excitement in the sport but 
dropped it. Chicago, though a good 
deal is played there, has yet to produce 
many first-class players. Ohio, how- 


has been 


ever, has sent several men on 
to high-goal polo, and Cleve- 
land this year gets the champion- 
ship. This is the only real 
elimination tournament that we have. 
It is designed to encourage low-goal 
teams and a total handicap limit of 
twelve is placed on teams. 
Inter-Circuit champion- 
ships are held in the eight 
districts of the country, 

and the winners qualify 

for the national cham- 

pionship. 

Another corner of 
polo that has been com- 
ing along with great 
of late is 
recognized in __ this 
tournament this year, 


the New England 


enthusiasm 























































Fleisch W1aANN Field— The 
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THE WEEK 


Inter-Circuit—Polo at 
A rgentine Ponies—Notes 





























circuit) championship — having n 
awarded to the Greenwich Polo € ib, 
where a sturdy group of Jow-goal 


players, headed by such lights as John 
Lapham and George C. Sherman, have 
worked hard and long. This will be 
during the first two weeks of July. 


HE games at the old Fleischmann 
Field in Port Washington mark 
the arrival of polo as a Sunday diversion, 
An old tradition at Meadow Brook 
worked against Sunday play there, but 
enthusiasts argued that, with everyone 
playing golf and tennis, there was 
no reason why they should be de- 
nied their own favorite sport. 


When Fleischmann Field be- 
came available, Averell Harriman 
and some 

friends con- 

ceived the 






idea of usin 

it for t! 
purpose, ‘They 
took an old 
apartment, used 
by Julius Fleisch- 
mann during his 
lifetime as an 
of-the-way 











out- 
resting 
place, and converted it 
into a clubhouse. 

Then Harriman called 
up some of his friends 
and began playing with 
them Sunday afternoons. 
The result is that these 
have become a 
regular feature of polo 
on Long Island. 


games 


HE 
given by the 
Gauchos of the 


} 


Argentine — stable 


names 


totheir ponies lead 
one to believe that 
South American 
names are picked 
a bit more pictur- 
esquely than ours. 
They run from 
the obvious Buena 
Moza, Pr etty 
Girl, to the some- 
what mystify 





Puestria, whic 
they say mea 
Housewife. In 
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Yor use with the two famous creams 
Two Deucious New Preparations 
































NEW 
Pond t MMeansing Tissues 


Softer than fine old linen—fairy- 

fine — these tissues to remove 

cream! Magically absorbent, 

large and firm, in a trice they 

wipe away dirt and oil—a joy 
to use. 25c and 50c 





NEW 
Ponds Skin Preshenet 


It glorifies your skin! This fra- 
grant tonic and mild astringent 
for use after Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Toned, firm, rejuvenated—your 
skin glows with a lovely, natural 


color! 50c and $1.00 











The Famous Tivo Creams 


Two delicious new Pond’s preparations! stuff that dreams are made of! Softer neck—for several minutes, till you feel 
Exquisite as the Two famous Creams than fine old linen! Marvelously ab- your skin deliciously toned, revivified. 
you use to keep your skin flower-like sorbent, so firm and large, they wipe Four: The daintiest hint of Pond’s 


and fine! away in one instant every trace of dirt Vanishing Cream before you powder 


lhe Freshener is as fragrant as your and oil—a joy to use. and voila—your skin restored to per- 


coming-out party, and makes your skin So now! One, two, three, four fect youthful firmness of texture. | 

'resh and bright as it looked on your steps to radiant loveliness of fine, 4 New Orrer: Now 10c. Trial sizes of Pond’s 

eighteenth birthday! It is atonic and firm skin! Skin Freshener, Pond’s Cleansing Tissues and 

mild astringent to use after Pond’s One: A lavish use of Pond’s Cold  *#e Two famous Creams! Enough to try nis 
delightful new Pond’s way for a week. En- 


Cold Cream. It closes the pores and Cream for cleansing tothe very depths — igse 10c with this coupon. 
brings the quick color to your cheeks, of your pores. Two: Remove with Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. F 
j >) ) : ° 118 Hudson Street, New York City | 
coaxing them to a lovely, natural glow. _ Pond’s Tissues all the Cream and with 
faithful use is magic to clear and it every speck of dirt. Three: Wet a 
righten faded and sallow skins. pad of cotton with Pond’s Skin Fresh- Street — 
r , ° 
"he Cleansing Tissues are the very ener. Gently pat it over the face and City Ss 


Name 











1928, by Pond’s Extract Company 
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Some work, 

Some don’t, 

Some get rich, 

IT won't. 

Some are slaves, 
Some play master— 
But look at me! 

I’m a broadcaster. 


“ ... by courtesy of the Diddle-Duddle- 
Dumpling Company, we will now listen to 
those popular entertainers, the Three Tenor 
Teddies in a hither-to-fore unpublished work 
of their own. Let ’er go, Professor.” 

Piano: “tinkle-te-tinkle, tinkle-te-tinkle.” 

Voices: “Girl, girl, girl.” 

One voice: “Girl.” 

Voices: “Girl, girl, girl.” 

One voice: “Girl,” 

Voices: “Of mi-e-e-e-en!” 

Piano: “tinkle-te-tinkle.” 

“ ~... you have been listening to the Three 
Tenor Teddies, those popular entertainers, in 
a hither-to-fore unpublished work of their 
own, by courtesy of the Diddle-Duddle- 
Dumpling Company, makers of Diddle- 
Duddle-Dumplings for men, women and chil- 
dren. Umlaut Fremstat announcing. Please 
stand by! .... 

“This is Station WART, of the Purple Net- 
work. When the gong sounds it will be 
exactly eleven minutes to six, by courtesy of 
the Long Island Duck Raisers’ Association. 
Homeland Guntz announcing. Get set!” 

Gong: “Bong!” 

“We will now return to the studio. The 
Three Tenor Teddies will now entertain you 
on three popular instruments by courtesy of 
the  Diddle-Duddle-Dumpling Company, 
makers of Diddle-Duddle-Dumplings for 
men, women and children. If you have enjoyed 
this hour of music by the Three Tenor Teddies 
please write the Diddle-Duddle-Dumpling 
Company, or the station to which you are 
listening, WART of the Purple Network, 
broadcasting from—’’ 

Radio: “Wh-eee!. . . . scrunch! . 
en | he 


Returning to earth, let us be thankful that 
Aquazone is served at all the best clubs, hotels 
and restaurants; it may be purchased from 
the Daniel Reeves Stores, Gristede Brothers, 
Busy Bee Stores, Bloomingdale’s, Macy’s, 
Charles & Company, and many other good 
grocers. You can always get Aquazone, the 
only mineral water supercharged with oxygen, 
the sparkling, the delicious, in a hurry from 
the nearest place by telephoning LEXington 
5953, the number of 


THE AQUAZONE CORPORATION 
420 Lexington Ave. 


.. huf! 


Advertisement 





between there are Amigaso, Old 
Friend; Perinola, Top; Bala, Bullet; 
Bonito, Pretty; Misterio, Mystery; 
Nina, Baby; Amable, Friendly, and 
Lewis Lacey’s Bayo, which means 


Cream ee alc red, 


T the opening of Fleischmann Field 
this year: Mr. Harriman, driving 

a limousine with Sonny Whitney in 
front with him, stopping on the drive 
to ask Frank O’ Reilly if everything was 
going as ordered . . . Jim Cooley re- 
fereeing in a new hat that has miracu- 
lously become as venerable in appearance 
as the old one. .. . The same Jimmy 
Cooley stopping the game when 
Harriman lost his cap and _silenc- 
ing the protests of the excited Sands 
Point leader with a stern “Get into 
your hat!” . . . Tommy Hitchcock’s 
mother and father arriving, the father 
to pace the sideboards as near play as 
possible and wearing the famous fawn- 
colored shooting spats that make a 
polo season official. .. Mr. Stewart Igle- 
hart parked near the middle of the field 
and advising Juan Ceballos that the 
grandstand was the best place to watch 
from. ... Devereux Milburn resisting 
temptation until half-time and then 
stalking out on the field, looking mar- 
vellously fit with no signs of broken 
bones, though a bit strange devoid of 
white breeches. —MARTINGALE 


RED DRESS 


Gone, my mousy habits, 
Drab gray and brown; 
Enter Mephistopheles 
Strutting up and down, 


Peering in the mirror, 
Wond’ring how to veil 
Impish glint of curved horn 
And a forked tail. 


Now, a whiff of brimstone— 
‘Too much scent is crass— 
Then, a final pirouette 
Before the glass. 


When I leave my doorway 
I shall walk aloof, 
Conscious of my glory 
And my cloven hoof. 


Old friends and new friends 
All will pass me by; 
Never one of them will know 


It is I. 
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UNCHEON 
at the 


BARCLAY 


Is luncheon as it should be—one of 
the fine arts of life—where its spe- 
cial high priest—the maitre d’hotel 
himself—assists with due ceremony. 


ah 


There is the luxury of quiet and 
space—where tables invariably main- 
tain a dignified distance from one 


another. 


The unobstrusive finish of every de- 
tail—swift service waiting upon the 
leisurely progress of the individual. 


EI 


Music to undertone the reaches of 
conversation—subtly varied menus 
to overjoy even the bored palate. 


Ww 


And beyond the pleasures ofdining or 
lunching, the Barclay as a dwelling- 
place offers the same suave distinc- 
tion in delightful apartments for 
short or long term leases, or for the 
briefest of transient visits. 


Write for Information and Brochure 


the 


BARCLAY 


111 EAST 48™ STREET 
JOHN F. SANDERSON 


Managing Director 
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Handbags : : +: in a selection of individual creations that are 
very unusual. Many are of materials that are without duplicate. 


Rare leathers or antique Persian brocades of the XVIII Century. 


Le 
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BLACK STARR & FROST 


JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 11 8 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PARIS ° PALM BEACH ° SOUTHAMPTON 
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EVER mind seventy-five dol- 
lars. Never mind fifty dollars. 
Never mind twenty-five dol- 
lars. Never mind ten dollars. Who'll 
give a dollar for this magnificent 
silver set?” 

Several hands rose. 

“That gentleman was first. Have 
you a dollar? Let’s see it—correct. 
Take back your dollar, my friend. My 


RESPONSIBLE MEN WANTED 


empty-handed, but intimated by panto- 
mime that the wrapping department 
would soon have the package ready for 
delivery. 

“Never mind one hundred dollars 
for this gorgeous Queen Anne service,” 
continued the orator. ““Never mind fifty 
dollars. Who'll give ten dollars? A dead 
heat, a dead heat. Those three hands 
ran a dead heat. Most contemporaneous 
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man with tightly curling yellow hair, 
explained the gift policy of the com- 
pany. 

“My company does not want your 
pennies, your dollars or your thousands 
of dollars. My company wants friends, 
responsible friends, friends that ¢ 
advertise. How much do you think it 
would cost us to put over the big dia- 
mond sale next Wednesday afternoon 










































































company does not want your dollar. 
What my company wants is your good 
will. Mr. Glick, Mr. Glick, give the 
set to the gentleman for one cent. 
Here’s another set. Never mind seventy- 
five dollars Who’ll give five dollars?” 

Several hands shot up. 

“That gentleman was first. No, sir, 
you were quick, but he was quicker. 
Have you five dollars, my friend? 
Thank you. Now take it back, if you 
please. My company does not want 
your money. It wants your good will. 
Mr. Glick, Mr. Glick, give this seventy- 
five-dollar set—one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars at retail—to this 
entleman for one cent. Take it out 


Oo 


and wrap it up for him.” 

Glick eyebrowed congratulations at 
the fortunate ones and carried the silver 
behind 


a partition, He came back 











thing I ever saw. Mr. Glick, give the 
sets to those three gentlemen for a cent. 
Take ’em out and wrap ’em up for 
em.” 

Glick stared at the three gentlemen 
to photograph them on his memory and 
then carried the silver out behind the 
partition. He came back empty-hand- 
ed. 

Twenty other one-cent deals kept 
Glick staggering to the wrapping-room 
loaded with merchandise. He always 
came back empty-handed. Penny pur- 
chasers crowded forward and asked 


Glick for their packages, but he did 
not hear them. He was testing the sta- 
bility of one of his wisdom teeth. Mouth 
open, head thrown back, he was using 
his thumb and forefinger in a mighty 
effort to satisfy himself of its firmness. 
In the meantime, the orator, a young 








at two-thirty sharp by advertising in the 
press? Thirty thousand dollars wouldn’t 
touch it. Well, we find we can do 
better by going out and making friends 
for ourselves. So we take the liberty of 
approaching you directly with our testi- 
monials and souvenirs. It may sound 
like Santa Claus, but it’s just hard- 
headed business policy. ‘That’s why 
we’ve taken this expensive location in 
‘Times Square where the smartest and 
most responsible people are to be found 
in the greatest numbers.” 


HE site of this public fountain of 

free merchandise is just off Times 
Square. There is no street number or 
shop name, but the show window con- 
tains a tapestry which can be identified 
by the triangular faces of the Dauphin- 
ess and her ladies-in-waiting and by 

























































LIKE clouds of delicate white birds they fill the 
social firmament at this season, bright in their 
snowy plumage of double envelopes, formally 
worded, beautifully engraved .. . fluttering at 
last to rest in countless mirror-rims and writ- 
ing tables. ... 

“Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton Lodge Kane re- 
quest the honor of your presence at the mar- 
riage of their daughter.”. . .““The Faculty and 
members of the Class of 1928 of Miss Whit- 
ney’s School request the honor of your pres- 
ence at the graduation exercises.”. . . And, at 
the end, that suave but exigent reminder: 
“Réspondez, sil vous plait.” 

It is not always possible to attend in person 
the numerous weddings and graduations to 
which one is invited in this charming month 
of June, but it is possible to be properly rep- 
resented. Convention, offspring of friendship 


and affection, dictates the giving of presents 
on such occasions. It is not a custom to be 
lightly overlooked. 

There is now to be seen at Marcus & Com- 
pany such a wide variety of gifts, of every 
price and description, that the question of 
what to select becomes at most an amiable 
perplexity. ... And in these matters the imprint 
of a distinguished name serves, as nothing else 
can do, to bear testimony not only to the virtue 
of the gift itself, but the quality of regard 
which lies behind it. 

Strings of pearls from $115,000 to $200. 
Rings from $35,000 to $500. Bracelets from 
$30,000 to $1000. Watches from $7500 to 
$150. Lorgnons from $1275 to $17. Vanity 
cases from $625 to $120. A comprehensive 
selection of gifts, both for the person and the 
home, to as little as $10. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


WM. ELDER MARCUS, Jr. 


CHAPIN MARCUS 


Fifth Avenue and 45th Street, New York; London; Paris; Palm Beach 


© 1928 
































Arr you susceptible 


to automobile adver- 
tising ? 


Does June and the call 
of the open road become 
a vital thing in your life 
after a session- with 
booklets and brochures 
and price-lists ? 


Do those fulsome 
phrases, “flashing accel- 
eration,” “Stirring per- 
formance, ‘unparalleled 
ease of operation,”’ 
arouse im you a fierce 
unrest that will be 
erel ai kare only by your 
presence back of a 


stecring wheel? 

Then buy a Packard and 
preserve your illusions. 
(A good preserver is the 
Six Phaeton at $2401 


aro rhaa adem) 


ASK THE MAN WHO (¢ 
PACKA 
ND I 


Sia 4s A 


RD 


PACKARD MOTOR CAK COMPANY 
{/ NEW YORK 


VENUE PACKARD, ING 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, IN¢ 
696 East Fore Road 





an Irish terrier with magnificent 
antlers leaping over a pink river. 

“Never mind fifty dollars for this 
Sheffield carving set,” continued the 
orator. “Say five dollars. Keep your 
money. Give ’em to’em for one cent, 
Mr. Glick. Take ’em out and wrap 
?em up for ’em. Never mind thirty 
dollars for these silver-mounted Siberian 
wild-boar’s bristle military brushes. 
Who'll say five dollars? Keep your 
money. Give ’em to ’em for a cent 
apiece, Mr. Glick. ‘Take ’em out and 
wrap ’em up for the gentlemen. Don’t 
forget, gentlemen, to speak a good word 
forthe company. Advertise, advertise, 
advertise.” 

As he worked himself up to a climax, 
the orator began to make rapid little 
passes with both hands which retired 
shell-and-pea men seldom break them- 
selves of. He caught himself at it, 
locked his hands behind his back, and 
glanced about sharply to see if anybody 
had noticed the little mannerism. ‘Then 
he held up a wrist watch. 


“White gold, gentlemen. Jewelled 
like an East Indian Roger. Keep it 


wound up, and it'll keep better time 
than the sun which, science tells us, 
loses a second eve’y ninety thousand 
years.” 

As he dangled the watch, he praised 
a famous manufacturer of watches. He 
paid stunning compliments to this 
watchmaker. It was a disinterested 
tribute, too, for the watches he dangled 
were not the products of the watch- 
maker he praised. 


SUBTLE change of policy occurred 
here. The orator began handing 
out the watches and accepting ten-dollar 
bills until they formed a little stack on 
the counter before him. Suddenly he 
burst into a ringing infectious laugh. 
“You thought I was going to keep 
these bills, didn’t you? Ha, ha, ha. 
That’s one on you. Here you are, 
gentlemen. Kindly take back your 
money.” 


3ut, just as he was handing back |{ 


the first bill, some cross-current of 
thought struck him and he checked him- 
self. 

“Wait, wait,” he exclaimed. “I’m 
ahead of myself. More surprises for 
men of responsibility. Watch me close. 
Stop that. Stop that. Who’s that 
man? What’s that man saying?” 

The man, on whom attention was 
now focused, claiming to be a watch 
expert, had asked one of the purchasers 
to let him see the watch. The orator 
uttered a long cry of alarm. 

“Beware pickpockets,” he shouted; 
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It The best-selling 








novel in America! 


IGIRL| 


By Vina Delmar 


























Everywhere you go this 
summer they'll be talk- 
ing about this novel. 






Get a copy today. 





At 
Bookstores 


$2.50 


7th 
Printing } 
























| Europe’s aris- 
tocracy in a 





brilliant novel 


CATHERINE} 
~ PARIS 


by Princess 
Marthe Bibesco 


“I. recommend ‘Catherine- 
Paris’ without the least re- 
servation.’’ The New Yorker. 











\ 
Bookstores : we 
ell 
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Harcourt, Brace and ¢ ‘company § 
383 MADISON AVE., NEW YOR <. 
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oo® HOMES 


In PHILADELPHIA-~ 





A UNIQUE SITUATION 


BENEFITS 


THE ADVERTISER 


Philadelphia, the third largest market 
in America, contains six hundred thou- 


Philadelphia is unique: A 
great city of homes... with a 
newspaper that has won the 
confidence of the people. 


A newspaper that has grown 
from a few thousand readers 
thirty-three years ago, to more 
than half a million today. 


Upon its merits as a fine newspaper! 


The Evening Bulletin, in all those 
years, has never given a premium 
or run a circulation contest. Upon 
its ability to interpret the sane, 


Leadership Everywhere 


In Philadelphia, nearly every- 
body reads The Bulletin. And 
in its exclusive suburbs: In 
Bryn Mawr, Bala-Cynwyd, 
the Old York Road Section... 
it far exceeds the circulation of 
any other Philadelphia paper. 





sand homes. The Evening Bulletin, with 
more than five hundred thousand circu- 
lation, is read in nearly every one. Sub- 
stantial circulation! Built over a third 
of a century, without premium, prize or 
contest, or sensational treatment of news. 


moderate spirit of Philadelphia... 
The Bulletin has grown far larger 
than any paper in its city; has become 
one of the greatest in America. 


In no other great market can you 
reach so large a proportion of the 
homes through one newspaper. A 
newspaper that leads in wealthy sub- 
urbs as well as among city homes. 


In this day, when advertising and 
selling costs are being closely ana- 
lyzed— Philadelphia, more than ever, 
stands out: offering advertising econ- 


omy and effectiveness that no 
other market can approach. 


The Bulletin gives, at one cost, 
and a lowcost, almost complete 
coverage of the third largest 
market in the country. 


The manufacturer who is 
studying advertising and sell- 
ing costs today, should give thought 
to Philadelphia, and The Bulletin. 


Should take advantage of this unique 
condition which offers an advertising 
opportunity without parallel. 


Is Yours a Quality Product ? 


Then be guided by the exclusive 
merchants of Philadelphia. In 
the famous shopping district 
along Chestnut Street, which 
caters to the wealth of the city, 
there are 164 shops that adver- 
tise. And 146 use The Bulletin. 





Che Chening Bulletin 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
right, 1928, Bulletin Co, 





City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
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PVE KNEW_HER:> 


FIG LEAVES | 


That’s obvious... We have just decided she knew her 
Figs as well... 

Radiant complexion —lithe figure — boundless en- 
ergy (or at least enough to rule a man, which is all 
any woman needs). 
cut to health and beauty! 

And for the growing of figs, the Garden of Eden was 
pretty poor compared to the sun-drenched Gulf Coast 
of Texas where these new Golden Figs grow. 
Texas Figs bring to you the quick energy of sunlight 
. . . the sunlight you miss while sitting through 
matinees and bridge parties. 


Her secret? Figs... a short 


Your favorite restaurant or club prides itself on serv- 
ing Texas Figs ... this week they are staging Texas 
Fig Week in New York ... making a feature of this 
delightful fruit. Order some the very next time you 
eat, and so you can have some for home use, we've 
stocked practically every good grocer in the town. 


(In six-point type we carefully pass the 
word that Golden Texas Figs will reduce 
one’s head to normal size the morning 


after). 
LDE 


co N — THE Y‘R>E 


. 


OOD 
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“beware pickpockets. ‘They pretend 
to examine goods, but they put th 
goods in their pockets and bolt. Ther 
are avaricious folks that want what i 
intended only for men of responsibilit 













































EOPLE shrank from the expert, 

who slunk out muttering that th 
watches looked like those which the 
man with the satchel sells in Times 
Square for twenty-five cents apiece. 

The orator diverted attention from 
the watch expert and threw his hearers 
into a panic by a series of one-cent sales. 
He sacrificed desk sets, brass elephants, 
Chinese vases, and Venuses arising from 
the foam, for a cent apiece, while Glick 
shuttled furiously from the salesroom to 
the wrapping-room, carrying out pack- 
ages and coming back empty-handed. 
As things calmed down, investors pressed 
forward waving cents and calling “Oh, 
Mr. Glick.” But Glick, oblivious of 
all else, was repeating his tests, clinging 
desperately to the wisdom tooth with 
thumb and forefinger and flinging his 
head about. By this time merchandis¢ 
must have been stacked up in cords in 
the wrapping-room and not a packag: 
had come out front. The one-cent 
men were worried. 

The orator now held up a pecan- 
sized diamond full of flame 
color. 

“Diamonds are better than mone 
in the bank, better than real estate, 
bonds or mortgages. Last year the) 
jumped forty per cent. Year before 
sixty-five per cent. Year before that 
ninety per cent. Never mind 
thousand dollars. Say sixty dollars. 
Who says sixty dollars? You’re first. 
Hand it up. Here’s the ring.” 

This unmistakably fine diamond 
went to a hoarse-voiced, thick-necked 
squinting chap. It generally does, al- 
though occasionally for variety it 1s 
sold to the little fellow who sweeps out 
the store in the morning. ‘There are 
five sales a day. 

The orator then appointed a com- 
mittee of twelve men and announced 
that all future dividends and souvenirs 
would be restricted to them. 

“T pick you because you’ve demon- 
strated the greatest sense of responsibil- 
ity.” In a low voice, vibrant with 
emotion, he added, “You stood by me 
when others faltered.” 

He picked up a ring set with some- 
thing bleary. Twiddled by an electric 
bulb, it glinted feebly. 

“You, sir,” continued the orator, 
“T made chairman of this commit- 
tee. You I select to be possessor of this 
magnificent jewel. Don’t 


and 


one 


say four 
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sa DEV O 
aris resenis 


this New-lype lotion 


HESE modern Américaines—so ac- 
§ pods energetic—are yet more 
charming today than ever before. It is for 
them that Isabey of Paris has created his 
marvelously effective Le Lait d’Isabey. 


For this new-type milk-white lotion brings 
them better skin care in half the time! It is skin- 
freshener and beautifier, tonic, soothing lotion 
and powder base—all combined. And it is non- 
alcoholic and greaseless, too. 


Informed modern women well know that lotions con- 
taining alcohol tend to produce a dry, aged-looking 
skin. They rightfully avoid, as well, those dense, greasy 
creams which require heavy massage—for these break down 
the delicate tissues on which depends the lovely symmetry of 
face and neck.. 


Begin the use of this zew-type lotion today! You will find Le 
Lait d’Isabey at the toilet-counters of most smart shops. It 

is, of course, bottled, sealed and packaged in France. 

A generous sample, chicly flaconned, will be sent you 

on request. Send the coupon at once! 





@ 
7 ISABEY- 
4 PARIS Inc 
7 411 Fifth Avenue 
0, \ 4 New York City 


rf Kindly send me a 
A 4 free sample flacon ot 
Fd Le Lait d'Isabey 
4 
4 
¥ 7 


On Sale in New York City at: B. Altman & Co.; Arnold, Constable & Co.; yA i" 74 erates 
Bonwit Teller & Co.; Lord & Taylor; R. H. Macy & Co.; James 
McCreery & Co.; Oppenheim, Collins & Co.; Franklin Simon & Gin: 
Co.; Saks-Fifth Avenue; Stern Brothers; John Wanamaker 4 




















Do YOU 


HAVE TO LEAVE 
THE COUNTRY ??... 


ly it im 
these 


a hurry? 


rative for you to leave 
nited States and leave in 


Have you robbed ... absconded ... 
or otherwise made away with all of 
old Gen. System’s stamina... so 
you’re forced to escape... evade 
... elude and ,otherwise sideste 

this hot weather you see coming? 


By warning of the authorities, eh? 


Remember, the closest border, the 
nearest foreign country ... where 
everything including the weather 
is different ... is Canada. 


Canada! ... = French . . . part 
English . . . altogether Cool! 


Cunard takes you up on a big trans- 
Atlantic liner. Then when things, 
including the hot weather, have 
died down at home... Cunard 
brings you back either by land 
or sea. 


You can rightly say when you get 
home, “I’ve seen everything.” 


And so you have .. . Halifax... 
headquarters of Nova Scotia and 
fishing ... Acadia that looks like 
rural France... Montreal where 
fet buy English woolens and 
eathers at English prices!... 
Quebec ... where you stay at the 
famous Chateau Frontenac. 


Make ready for your Escape!... 
boats leave August 10th-18th-25th. 


9 to 17 day trips—$125.50 
and up round trip. 


CUNARD 
ANCHOR 
LINES 


Your Local Agent, or 
25 Broadway, New York 


1840-EIGHTY-EIGHT-YEARS-OF-SERVICE-1928 





hundred dollars. Say forty dollars.” 

The chairman hesitated. 

“T make only one stipulation,” con- 
tinued the yellow-haired one. “You 
must pledge me before all these gentle- 
men that you will come to the great 
diamond sale on Wednesday, mount 
the platform, and relate the circum- 
stances under which you obtained this 
four hundred dollar ring for forty dol- 
lars. Doyou promise? Good. Word 
of honor? Good. Hand up the forty 
dollars. Here’s the ring.” 

Spinning more rings by the electric 
bulb, he nominated other committee- 
men to receive them. Some didn’t 
have the money to post. Others had 
an instinct which told them not to ac- 
cept diamonds from strangers. But 
several kanded up forty dollars. 

Several hundred dollars in currency 
now lay onthe counter. With a sunny 
smile the orator again made arrange- 
ments to give it all back. Again he ar- 
rested his money-laden hand in mid-air. 

“Down this way for the final distri- 
bution of dividends, gentlemen,” he 
said, waving the bills. “Form a line, 
you who have given me money. Pass 
down this way. Don’t push.” 

‘Taking his stand by the front door, 
the orator began handing out sealed 
envelopes. As each man received an 
envelope, he also received a thrust which 
put him out on the sidewalk. Power- 
fully-built men shouldered out the on- 
lookers. The doors were closed and 
bolted. 


UT on the sidewalk the men of 

responsibility had some difficulty 
in deciding just what had happened to 
them. Gradually it became clear that 
they had paid comparatively large sums 
for doubtful watches and for rings that 
would not sparkle unless held close to a 
bright light. It became clear, too, 
that the yellow-haired man had not 
given the money back after all, the 
sealed envelopes being found each to 
contain one hundred and forty-four 
needles. The fact was also grasped 
that the forgetful Glick had not de- 
livered a single one of the scores of 
articles which were sold for one cent 
apiece. 

A feeble riot started, but soon died 
away. A cop came along swinging a 
club and ordering the sidewalk cleared. 
Inside the shop Glick carried back the 
merchandise from the wrapping-room 
and restocked the shelves. Exactly 
one hour later, the doors were opened 
and a new set of customers began a 
fresh scramble for one-cent bargains, 

—ALVA JOHNSTON 
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Tempt tired appe- 
tites with daily din- 
ner $1.75; Sunday 
and Holiday De 
Luxedinner $2.50; 
Shore dinner $3.00. 


Music that bids you 
dance with Harold 
Stern’s Half Moon 
Orchestra. Dinner 
and supper danc- 
ing. No couvert. 


Banish boredom at 
the border of the 
sea! Rest and play 
at the luxurious 
new Half Moon 


Hotel. 


Salt water baths. 
Golfat Dyker Beach 
Park. Rooms from 
$4. Season rates. 
Steamer “Miramar” 
from the Battery 
in 30 minutes. 


iy 
MOON HOTEL 


Coney Island’s Palatial Hotel 
Boardwalk at 29th St. 


Phone Coney Island 3800 
OSCAR WINTRAB 


Managing Director 
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How big should a radio set be? 


UST big enough to do its work. Not too big for 

convenient placing in the home. Isn’t that your 
conception? 

One of the reasons for the popularity of the 
Atwater Kent A.C. electric set is its compactness. 
Waste space is eliminated, size reduced, radio 
made better. 

On a small table, or on the mantel, window- 
ledge or bookshelf—under the reading lamp— 
anywhere you choose—it fits in and is never con- 
spicuous. Its beauty is mellow—like its voice. 
Wherever you put it, guests invariably say, not 
“How odd!” but “Why, that’s just thee - e for 
it, isn’t it!”"—just as they s say “ How simple! > when 
they experience the thrilling certainty of the 
FuLi-vision Dial. 

It is a little surprising that such perfection of 
form and of performance can be had for so small 
asum. But it is a fact—and you needn’t pay more. 
Easily provable by asking an Atwater Kent dealer 
for a demonstration in your home. 

Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4720 Wissahickon Ave, A. Atwater Kent, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa, 


On the air—every Sunday night—Atwater Kent 
Radio Hour—listen in! 





















































EMOTIONAL MOMENTS 


IN THE LIFE OF A FLAFPER 


When you tell your fiance that you have 
a sick headache and can’t go out, and later on 


at a dance he finds you in the arms of his 


rival, don’t explain... Offer Him a MURAD 





@ P. Lorillard Co., Est, 1760 



































FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Tue New Yorker, 

25 West 45th Street, New York. 

Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker for one 
year. I enclose check for $5.00. 


(Postrace: Canada, 50c; Foreign, $1.00 additional per year ) 


EOF 2 PP 6 £6.40 OF WSS Oe HO OO CE 66 BO SS 68.68 6 OS 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least 
three weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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NEW 
APARTMENT 5 


More Worlds to Conquer 
—Summer Retreat 


} is interestin 
that each of t! 
noteworthy migra- 
tions to the Far | 
Side—B eek man 
Place, Sutton Place, 
Turtle Bay, and th 


others—has be 











led, originally, by some person or group 
of people exceptionally well intrenched 
in the r: inks of conserv: ative society. Now 
Miss Chapin’s School is opening, next 
term, in a beautiful American Colonial 
building at East End Avenue and Eigh- 
ty-fourth Street, facing the river, and 
but a step from Carl Schurz Park. Man) 
people expect that the school will be the 
nucleus for a community of prominent 
families, who will settle around it, and 
this possibility is rapidly being realized 
with the progress of Y orkgate, and with 
plans for at least two other buildings to 
be completed within a year. 


ORKGATE, a codperative apartment 

house at 25 East End Avenue, at 
the corner of Eightieth Street, is going 
to be a marvellous place to live. Before I 
get down to practical tacks like laun- 
dries and fire towers, I want to expatiat: 
a bit on the fifteen-room triplex pent- 
house apartment, with double roof-ter- 
races, a solarium, three fireplaces, ever) 
room witha view—literally—of the en- 
tire city of New York, even to the new 
Medical Centre at 168th Street and th 
Palisades on the west, and a sweep of 
air and sunlight that couldn’t be im- 
proved on in Samoa or the Azores. It 
will have to be an awfully level-headed 
family, including servants, that inhab- 
its this $88,500 wigwam, for I should 
expect the effect of daily life with so 
many aesthetic thrills to be too much fo! 
almost anyone. 

Aside from this rare penthouse, ther 
are three-, seven-, and _ nine-room 
apartments for sale at Yorkgate, all but 
the smallest with fine pantries and din- 
ing-rooms, and the better sort of din- 
ing-alcoves in the kitchens of the three- 
room suites. All living-rooms have open 
fireplaces, every bedroom has its bath, 
kitchens are practical, completely equip- 
ped, and properly contiguous to servic: 
entrances, and this building boasts som: 
of the most tremendous windows I 
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A Vivid Evidence of 
the Power of Numbers 


ERE are two avenues that have become synony- 
mous the world over tor wealth and all that 
wealth connotes. One of them houses a 

stratum of New Yorkers popularly credited with 
spending some $300,000,000 a year. The other is 
lined with the shops where much of this huge ex- 
penditure is exchanged for the luxuries of lite. 

Recently it has become the fashion for a few news- 
papers to claim a certain proprietorship over the par- 
ticular type of New Yorker most frequently asso- 
ciated with Fifth Avenue and its near neighbor, Park. 

The truth is that New Yorkers in vast numbers 
and from every walk of life have made both of these 
thoroughfares possible. No one class, set apart 
either by wealth or by social background, can be said 
to form the foundation upon which the prosperity 

f “The Avenue” rests. 

The well-paid secretary of Mr. Gotham spends her 
noon hour on Fifth Avenue and shops in the same 
stores as Mrs. Gotham herself—and she outnumbers 
Mrs. Gotham by uncounted thousands. The thrifty 
bookkeeper buys his haberdashery in the identical 
shops patronized by his boss—and he, too, constitutes 
a majority in numbers. No admission cards are nec- 
essary to spend money among the stores of ‘The 
Avenue”; all that is required is a taste for the better 
grades of merchandise—which everybody shares— 
and the means to satisfy this taste. A wider dis- 
tribution of wealth has destroyed the old desire for 
exclusiveness, and shops that once boasted of their 
limited clientele now seek by every method at their 
command to increase the number of customers on 
their books. 

Within a stone’s throw of either avenue live hn- 
dreds of thousands of the city’s workers. Their 
numbers daily swell the ever-changing, ever-restless 
scene—they, too, are of the bone and sinew of the 
city and its “Avenue.” Their wants are vast, and 
far-sighted merchants consistently seek their patron- 
age by offering values that appeal to buyers of mod- 
erate means. 

These avenues owe their prestige to numbers, not 
to the isolation of “‘class.”” No one newspaper monop- 
olizes the attention of their hurrying crowds. But 
so long as modern commerce demands larger sales 
through new customers in ever-increasing numbers, 
then the merchant's interests are best served by ad- 
vertising in that newspaper which reaches the largest 
available audience. On week days THE WORLD 
has a larger city circulation within daily reach of 
“The Avenue’s” shops than any other standard-size 
morning newspaper published. Its influence among 
the myriad men and women who make these shops 
possible is a factor that must be reckoned with in any 
advertising campaign designed to increase retail sales 
among the homes that constitute Greater New York. 





Pulitzer Building, New York 


Photo Underwood & Underwood 
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first smoke 
in the 


morning 


Is THAT first smoke ever some- 
thing of an experiment? It 
shouldn’t be—not if your mouth 
is healthy and free from that 
woolly, tepid taste. 

Before that first smoke, tone 
up your mouth with Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. It neutralizes acids 
and soothes the gums. Above all, 
it leaves tiny particles of Milk 
of Magnesia in your mouth that 
help to keep your smoking taste 
lively and pleasant. 

Use Squibb’s in the evening, 
too, after smoking. The fresh 
cleanliness of your mouth the 
next morning will delight you. 


Guard The 








» opyright 1928 yy E. R. Squibb & Sons. 








have ever seen outside a railroad sta- 
tion. Leav:ng out the detail of extra 
curtain yardage, nothing could win me 
more quickly than this feature. The 
maids’ bedrooms share the same mag- 
nificent view as all other rooms—a sig- 
nificant note—and the ground floor is 
largely given over to extra rooms for 
servants, and to a space to be used as a 
garage for baby carriages, scooters, ve- 
locipedes, and similar juvenile rolling- 
stock. A slick idea. 

Prices, from about $9,500 for three 
rooms, to about $30,800 for nine rooms 
and five baths, with annual mainte- 
nance charge hovering around eleven 
per cent of purchase price. Complete- 
ness in every detail is promised for Sep- 
tember 1, but as this is a codperative 
building, quite far enough advanced to 
be inspected now, and already sixty-five 
per cent sold, it wouldn’t be a bad idea, 
if you are really interested, to see Sut- 
ton, Blagden, & Lynch, of 631 Park 


Avenue, some time fairly soon. 


NE solution of the problem is to 

spend the summer on the umpty- 
seventh floor of a smoothly run apart- 
ment hotel, eating salads and drinking 
drinks which appear like magic from 
excellent restaurants To 
make this prospect sweeter, many of 
the best of such hotels are offering spe- 
cial summer rates, which often mean 
surprisingly low tariff. 

Here is a thumb-nail guide, possibly 
to be continued in a later issue: The 
Beverly, Lexington Avenue at Fiftieth 
Street; the New Weston, Madison 
Avenue at Forty-ninth Street; the 
Drake, 440 Park Avenue; the Dorset, 
30 West Fifty-fourth Street; the Beek- 
man, 575 Park Avenue; the Devon, 
70 West Fifty-fifth Street; the Fifth 
Avenue, Fifth Avenue at Ninth Street; 
the San Carlos, 150 East Fiftieth 
Street; the Warwick, 69 West Fifty- 
fourth Street; the Ritz Tower, Park 
Avenue at Fifty-seventh Street; and the 
Sherry-Netherland, Fifth Avenue at 
Fifty-ninth Street. 

There are in addition, all the stand- 
ard transient hotels, which are always 
coolly chintzed and iced, and several ex- 
cellent West Side inns, about which I 
shall know more anon. Lastly, of 
course, Brooklyn, with its cool and very 
attractive St. George, the Bossert, and 


—M. C. 


downstairs. 


glimpses of the salty sea. 
* 


He was gored by an infatuated bull. 
—St. Cloud (Minn.) Press. 
liked thank 


Animals never 


Heaven. 


us, 
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A PLEASANT place to spend the 
night spells half the success of a motor 
trip. If you select one of the four great 


“‘trails’’? described below, you can 
Stop at + f | the Sign 
of a Good Hotel 


Operated under single direction, these 
famous hostelries give the utmost in ac- 





commodations at moderate rates. The 
standard of one is the standard of all. 


Hotels in the United System 
The ROOSEVELT New York City 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass. 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark, N. J. 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Paterson, N. J. 


The STACY-TRENT Trenton, N. J. 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa. 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y, 


The ONONDAGA 
The ROCHESTER 
The SENECA 

The NIAGARA 

The LAWRENCE 
The PORTAGE 

The DURANT 

The PRESIDENT 

El CONQUISTADOR* 


IN CANADA 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
ee es 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

Akron, Ohio 

Flint, Michigan 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 
KING EDWARD HOTEL Toronto 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Hamilton 
The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Windsor 


The ADMIRAL BEATTY saint Jobn, N. B. 
* Opening November, 1928 


The Four Great 
United Trails 


Send today for descriptive leaflets with Jarge 
main route maps of these fascinating motor tours: 


1. A Trail of Two Countries — from 
Salem Mass. to Saint John, New Brunswick. 


Loop-the-Lakes Trail—Circling Lake 
Erie and Ontario to Montreal. 


Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail— 
From New York to Montreal. 


2 


3 
4 


Blue and Gray Trail—From New York 
through Pennsylvania and Virginia. 


UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 West 45th St, N. Y. 
Affiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 


eer i se ——_ 





| Please send me booklet and Road Map for Trail Ne. [Ny| 
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play golf in “parr’’- - - with 
the plytex sole! 


the “parr’’- « « modern (plytex) sole - - - white 


buckskin with lizard- 
skin trimming. 12.50 


sports oxford with 
the perfected 


misses’ shoes second floor 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 








KING SOLOMON 


..e How wise were 
you in this Case? 


N spite of all your savoir faire 

it must have perplexed you a 
bit when the regal lady from Sheba 
came to town ... Playing host to 
so blasé a guest was not an easy 
matter! 


Sophisticates of the present day 
have reduced to simple formula the 
delicate problem of entertainment 
..- They bring their guests here to 
the Grill where enchanting music 
and an enticing menu provide a 
truly delightful milieu for the dis- 
charge of one’s social obligations. 


The Roosevelt Orchestra 
plays nightly in the Grill 


Nhe 
ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street, N. Y. 


EDWARD CLINTON FOGG 
Managing Director 











POPULAR 
SHEET MUSIC 


The Films Revive the Waltz 
—“There’s Just One Theme 
That Never Wears Out” 


HE waltz re- 
vival which 
been noted 
here may be a re- 
action from the 
early season rage 
for dismembered 
rhythms, but part 
of the credit, or onus, goes to the cine- 
mas. Most of the major films have 
accompanying scores which indulge 
themselves in the luxury of one or more 
original themes, the principal motif 
invariably being the love music. This 
motif, designed for super-orchestras, 
must be spacious and rapturous, and 
the composers of this commodity have 
not been long in discovering the vir- 
tues of three-quarter time for the ex- 
pression of good, thumping tenderness. 

We have, therefore, such manifes- 
tations as the inescapable “Ramona,” 
“Charmaine,” and “Diane.” In the 
same school is “When Love Comes 
Stealing,” which is not attached to any 
specified picture, but which undoubtedly 
has been in the service of the screen, 
for the melodious and prolific Erno 
Rapee is one of its creators. Probably 
some of these waltzes will prove as 
durable as “If Love Were All,” which 
still is to be heard on the air and in the 
Roxies although it was first associated 
with the celluloid “‘Prisoner of Zenda.” 





HE fox-trot output from film 

sources is not so important and is 
not likely to have any influence on the 
terpsichorean habits of the population. 
“Speedy Boy,” the Harold Lloyd obbli- 
gato, runs on its own feet, and, at this 
time, it runs alone. 

The lull in musical-comedy produc- 
tion does not imply any drop in the pub- 
lication of songs. ‘The canto amoroso 
is the staple of the market this month, 
as you may learn from the appended list 
of pieces to try on your piano, if you 
still have it. (Tip to some publisher: 
There is an Italian fox-trot, “Della 
Luna,” which is worth your inspection. 
It can be had on Brunswick record 
number 58011-A.) 

Sweet Sue. Another girl toadmire 
and to hymn. “In this heart of mine 
you live all the time” is one of the sen- 
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Laugh, Clown, Laugh 


“Laugh, Clown, Laugh’’—Harry Richman 

“I Just Roll Along” — Comedian with Orches- 
tra 3889 

“Speedy Boy’’ — Fox trot, chorus by Scrappy 
Lambert 

‘*“Borneo”’ — Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roosevelt 
Orchestra 3887 

“Sweet Sue —Just You”’ 3900 


‘“‘Sentimental Baby’’— Fox trots, vocal chorus by 
Frank Sylvano. Charley Straight and his Orchestra 


‘“‘Happy Go Lucky Lane” — Fox trots, vocal 
effects 3895 


“Together”’ — Arnold Johnson and his Orchestra 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 


e 





PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 
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“San Francisco 


Overland Limited 


Chicago » Lake Tahoe + San Francisco 


The choice of discriminating travelers who, speeding to California, would 

follow the direct Overland Trail of ’49. Return in equal luxury by one of 

the other three alternative Southern Pacific routes,on “Sunset Limitrep” 

(San Francisco- Los Angeles- Houston- New Orleans); “Gotpen Strate 

LimitEep” (Los Angeles-Kansas City-Chicago); or “THe Cascape” 
(San Francisco-Portland, Ore., and points East). 


Southern Pacific 


Conventent New York Ticker Orrices: Uptown, 531 Fifth Avenue, at 44th St. (the old 
Delmonico corner). Downtown, 165 Broadway, 2oth floor. Both phones Cortland 4800. Let 
us help you plan your itinerary, make Pullman and hotel reservations, and otherwise assist. 


H. H. Gray, General Agent, Passenger Department 











What American has 
‘not tooked forward-to- 


‘seeing the Rockiesand 
Yellowstone Park? — Here 
“Old Faithful” spouts a 
‘edlumn of water 125-feet_ 
“high every 65 minutes.“Elk;~ 
bears and other animals~ 
abound. The Grand Canyon pré>~ 


sents a kaleidoscope of colors. , 


*Wherever youtravel thisSum- ~ 
| mez,van American Exchange _ 
Irving Travelers’ Letter of_ 
Credit will provide funds to meet 
your needs. With one of<these_ 
Letters you can get money as you 
need it from our correspondent 
banks anywhere in the world. 


Ask about this at any of our 
twenty-three Bankin p 
Offices in New Yor 
City (see Telephone 
Directory, Page 45, for 
the addresses), or fill in 
the coupon below and 
mail it: 


We also supply 
Travelers’ Checks. 


] 








ERVING TRUST COMPANY 
PODS OOD OO OOO’ OO’ D< 





AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
Room 520, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Tell me the advantages of your Travelers’ 
Letter of Credit and how yon can protect my 
investments while I am away. 
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timents, but the air is well constructed. 
Sweet Etta May. No end to the 
sweet gals. Ella May is a member of 
the Mary Lou family, but she’s more 
sophisticated. 
SPEAKING OF Love. One of the 
“sweet” (can’t help using that word 


this month)  fox-trots. | Amateur 
crooners will love it. 
SENTIMENTAL Basy. Sentimental 


here is used to denote pessimistic, and | 
the melody is properly consoling. 

WuisPER SWEET AND WHISPER | 
Low. This can be played as a schot- 
tische, if anybody wants to go so far. 
The burthen that one is supposed to 
whisper sweet and whisper low is— 
surprise! —“I love you.” 

InpIAN CRADLE Sonc. Almost 
semi-classical. What the me'stersinger 
of the night clubs would call beeoodi- 


ful. Probably a hit. 
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THat’s Wuat I Catt KEEN. 
Who’s what he calls keen? One of 
those sweeties that has this and that, 
of course. 

I’m More Tuan SatTIsFIED. What 
made him more than satisfied? The 
same thing. 

I Musr Be Dreaminc. Also an 
ecstaticantata, but contemplative rather 
than aggressive. The three ditties just 
listed are okeh fox-trots. 

Hum ANbD Strum. Another out- 
cropping of the do-do-do pattern, with 
provision for ukulele effects. | —Pop 





LOVE LETTER 


Life being what it is, I find me 
worried 

Because the squabs I ordered didn’t 
come; 

I mourn for you, I want you back, I 
love you, 

Indeed, my breast is desolate and numb, 

But there’s some shopping I must rush | 
to do— | 

I have a list of things I have to buy— | 

Some napkins, spreads, a drawn-work 
table cover; 

And there’s a matinée at half past two 

Which I can’t miss... and so I send 
this hurried 

Word that my heart is broken—but, 
Dear Lover, 

I have no time to cry! 

—Dorotuy Dow 




























Golf Courses 
NS] Ppenaylianies 


Pictures. ue 
V4 
Layground. 


Keen mountain air that puts new 
power into your drives, wild 
mountain trails to explore afoot 
or on horseback, crystal-clear 
streams, mountain trout—these are 
some of the vacation delights that 
await you in the 


Delaware Water Gap, 
The Stroudsburgs and 
The Pocono Mountains 


Hotels famous for cuisine andcom- 
fort, cozy cottages for sale or rent. 
90 miles from Broadway, 85 from 
Philadelphia, on the 
Lackawanna Trail, an 
endless panorama of 
beauty. Fast trains 
2 hours from New 
York, 2% hours 
from Philadelphia. 


Monroe County 
Publicity Bureau 
Box 516 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Write for Illustrated 
Booklet andRoad Maps 





























THE 


ESSEX & SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE NEW JERSEY 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


RESORT HOTEL of dis- 

tinctive superiority. Two 
18-hole golf courses. Hot and 
cold salt water baths. Furnished 
cottages with hotel service. Opens 
June 23rd. 


Cc. S. KROM, Manager 











y Telephone 

eo. Spring Lake 
» ae 255 

” BJ atl Booklet, Floor 





. * Planand Rates 


on Application 
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THE TENNIS 
COURTS 


Famine—A Tournament 


Goes Beg ging—Re partee 


a Au- 
gust, when 
Captain Tilden and 
his campaigners are 
due back home, the 
American tennis 
fan will have to 
depend upon the cables from abroad to 
supply the interest that will be lacking 
in American tournament competition. 

The players in the lesser flight will 
take exception to this, contending that 
not all the good tennis in this country 
is furnished by a handful of stars. As a 
matter of fact, the Intercollegiate cham- 
pionships the end of this month will be 
well worth seeing, and there are a num- 
ber of players of Davis Cup calibre in- 
cluding Johnny Van Ryn, Bud Chand- 
ler, and Johnny Doeg, who were 
unable to take part in the trial matches, 
whose work in eastern tournaments 
will be watched. Nevertheless, every- 
thing else must be secondary to the 
play abroad during the next six weeks, 
with Wimbledon and Auteuil holding 
the spotlight of the tennis world. 

As a consequence, a number of the 
eastern fixtures, which have annually 
attracted big entries, are going to be 
hard hit. Not only have Tilden, John 
Hennessey, George Lott, Frank Hunt- 
er, and Junior Coen been lost to these 
tournaments, but William Johnston has 
definitely retired from competition, 
Dick Williams has probably had_ his 
fill of the game, and Lewis White of 
Austin, Texas, is recuperating from ill 
health and may not be seen in the 
East this season. 





HE National Clay Court cham- 
pionship is going begging for a 
home. The Middle West, which has 
put in a claim for it for years, refuses 
to hold it, and unless the Middle States 
\ssociation comes to the rescue there 
probably will be no championship on 
lay courts this summer. That is un- 
fortunate, for this is the one year when 
the tournament should come into its 
wn, with all the Davis Cup matches 
ing held on clay for the first time. 
Why the Western Association re= 
ed to stage the championship this 
ir I do not know, but after three 
eks in the West, I do know that 






















































































sage of good will, good cheer. 


Fifth Ave.ar577St. 


Madison Ave. 
at44°St. 





(nother Am bassador 
of Good Will- 


All the ambassadors of good will are not confined 
to the air-lanes. By far the greater number of 
them travel the water-lanes in the guise of Park & 
Tilford Steamer Baskets. Indeed, there is never 
an important sailing from New York but these 
ambassadors are present—conveying their mes- 
And good taste! 
Five to fifty dollars — order by mail, *phone 


or in person at any Park & Tilford Store, or 
*phone Special Service Department, Plaza 2720 


| itt 


PARK &TILFORD 
Fifth Ave.a137?St. 


Grand Central 
Terminal 
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dirondacks 


~ 
Ks 


-" -_ pine-clothed mountains 

" cradling more than 2000 lakes of 

«wondrous beauty! 

, Turbulent rivers—gentle brooks 

—majestic forests and valleys 

cherished by nature in her 
happiest mood. 


The great Adirondacks 
—the Summer Paradise of 
the World—invites all in 
search of rest and recre- 
ation: No other section of 
the World provides greater 
beauty, more sport, more 
joy! For Booklets and Map write 


DIRONDACK Resorts Ass’N 


Port Kent, N. Y. ff 
Yj 


MontreaL Tourist & ConvENTION 


Bureau, New Birks Building 
y 
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©he JAPANESE GARDEN 
6 THE ROOF GARDEN 


Or TEE 


RITZ CARLTON 


NEW YORK 


Are Now Open For 
LUNCHEON, TEA & DINNER 


RITZ CARLTON 
Boston, Massachusetts Atlantic City, N. J. 
ALBERT KELLER, President 























| penses weren’t paid. 
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the United States Lawn Tennis As. 
sociation is not one happy, united family. 
Sectional feeling exists to a considerable 
degree, just as it has been existing in the 
East between the Philadelphia and New 
York tennis coteries. With Tilden lost 
to the Clay Court, after playing in it 
regularly, and Hennessey and Lott also 
unavailable, the Western Association 
couldn’t see itself shouldering the re- 
sponsibility and work attached to stag- 
ing a national championship. 


T the annual meeting of th 
U.S.L.T.A. in Chicago, the rule 

on the books that states that players? 
expenses shall not be paid in a national 
championship was made applicable to 
the clay court as well as to the turf 
event. Tilden took the officials of the 
Missouri Valley Association in St. Louis 
to task for allowing this interpretation 
of the rule to be put over without a 
fight. He told them that it was going 
to hurt the Clay Court championship 
badly, that it would be impossible to get 
players to come to the Middle West 
for the tournament from the East, the 
South, and the far West, if their ex- 


The only response that the Davis 
Cup captain got for his altruistic efforts 
on behalf of the tournament was from 
Drummond Jones, who ran the tourna- 
ment some five or six years ago when it 
was held in St. Louis. ( 

“You know,” said Tilden, “that you 
aren’t going to get the players if you 
don’t pay their expenses.” 

“You know,” answered the laconic 
Mr. Jones, “that I know you know it.” | 

Further than that he had no interest 
in the matter, washed his hands of it, 
and apparently the whole West feels ] 

( 





the same way. —A. D. 
* 


The pleasure of conducting a group of 
tourists on a month’s yachting trip be- ’ 
tween June 16th and August 20 has been 


accorded Guy Snavely, president of 
Birmingham Southern College. Dr. 


Snavely was formerly head of the Ro- 
mance Department at Allegheny.—d/- 
legheny College Campus. 


Going ahead with his work. 
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E will take your measures 
now, Madamm.” The Pari- 


sian saleswoman who spoke 





American with a Brooklyn accent was 
very definite. Well, I said, I hadn’t seen 
her models yet, and Kit, my girl friend, 
who knew Paris—or used to—said, why 
f course we hadn’t seen the models. 
The lady didn’t turn a golden-glinted 
hair. They might just as well take the 
measures and have that over with, she 
said, because she knew she had some- 
thing I was going to like—which was 
fine, as I myself didn’t know yet what 
I wanted. 

I was already beginning to break 
down but I said again that anyway I 
wanted to see the models first. Kit said 
—with a hauteur derived from know- 
ing Paris, no doubt—why certainly, of 
course. Well, the lady said, it was too 
early. In the season? I said. In the 
morning, she said. It is only 10:30, she 
said; the entire Collection will be 
paraded at eleven, she said. Oh, I said. 
We don’t want to see the entire Col- 
lection, Kit said, only sports things. 
The lady said that of course they had 
the best sports things in Paris, as we 
should see when the Collection paraded 
it eleven. Oh, we said. 

Let’s clear out, Kit mumbled. Where 
did I get this address anyway, she said. 
Out of a guide, specially edited for 
Americans, I admitted. I knew it, Kit 
said. Avenue de POpéra—ump—kKit 
said. But anyhow she knew a sweet 
little place right in back of the 
Madeleine where you could get abso- 
lutely the best models for very little, 
Well, I said, I'd like to see this Col- 
lection paraded, never having seen a 
Collection Parade, but Kit said, ace 
tually, could we bring ourselves to sit 
around in this gold-and-green suite of 
boudoirs a whole half-hour? We lit out. 


ELL, the Madame in the little 
place in back of the Madeleine 
was ever so glad to see Kit again, though 
she couldn’t recall her name. American 
names were so hard to remember. So 
sorry her Collection wasn’t complete, 
she said. Too early. In the morning? 
I said. In the season, she said. Oh, we 
said. Of course she had a few things, 
especially evening things. In the end we 
looked at the evening things. The 
prices surprised us, coming as they did 
from a little shop in back of the Made- 
leine. Kit said they would lend dignity BULLE CLOCK CORPORATION, 10 W. 47ru ST., NEW YORK 
to anything on upper Fifth Avenue. | Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc.—Parker & Battersby—B. Altman & Co.—Lord & Taylor John Wanamaker— 
’ ; . 2 James McCreery—Aitchison—R. H. Macy & Co.—W. & J. Sloane—E. B. Meyrowitz—Abraham & Straus, Ine, 
our Compatriots, she said. Did L. Bamberger & Co.—Frederick Loeser & Co.—Abercrombie & Fitch Co—Cushman & Cushman, Ine., 
notice that the little shop looked | mn Same Se. 





















































long Beach L.I. 


UMMER reservations are now being 

made atthe Nassau, for a day, a week, 

or the season. Those who know the 

Nassau will welcome the return of the 

— again experienced and capable Hillman Man- 

_ agement, assuring exceptional service, 

comfort and cuisine. Rooms and suites 

HILLMAN }f have been completely redecorated and 
Management J refurnished. 


RICHARD I. N. WEINGART, Directing Manager 
Phone Long Beach 100, or write 


Re-Opening June 22™ 



















( every June “Day Is 
3 ‘Sale’? Day at Maxon’s! 


SPORT AND VACATION 


FROCKS 


Formerly Half-Priced $19 to $189 


$42 two $110 


oD 
CHOICE - HANDSOME 


COATS 


Previously Half-Priced $59 to $189 


$39 to $110 


Original Models exclusively, and only one of a kind. 


MAXON MODEL GOWNS 


11 EAST 36th STREET . NEW YORK CITY 
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like a small green-and-gold boudoir, 
I said. Kit didn’t say anything. She was 
trying to recall another address of an- 
other little shop hidden in back of the 
Opéra—but of course, well in back 
Also, she hailed a taxi. 

Well, the little shop in back—we/! 
in back—of the Opéra was so discreetly 
hidden that the carpets up its grimy 
stairs were worn threadbare by those 
who sought it out. The green-and-gold 
boudoir to which the stairs finally led 
was some surprise. Well, Madame’s 
Collection was incomplete, and not 
very original—well, Kit said, we’ve 
got to get out of this end of town. She 
knew another little place up in— 
but the address was a dead secret— 
Montmartre, in back of Sacré-Cceur, 
though of course she knew she could 
trust me. The Madame in this secret 
little shop was no end glad to see Kit 
again, but she couldn’t recall her name 
—American names are so hard to re- 
member. Why, you speak English now! 
Kit said. Yes, Madame had been to the 
Berlitz School. Did we like the way 
she had just done over her little shop? 
Green and gold. Um, Kit said. What 
about the Collection? It was not yet 
complete, but... 


WANT to eat, I said. Good idea, 

Kit said. She knew a cute little place 
done in red-and-white checkered ging- 
ham just in back of the Rue Caulain- 
court, right near by. We hastened to 
it. It was full. Its Collection was just 
beginning to be paraded. Sardines 
(singles), vegetable salad, liver saus- 
ages. Kit said, this isn’t what it used to 
be. She knew another little place just 
in back of the Bourse, where lunch 
cost about twenty francs but was worth 
it; a cute place, all done up in red-and- 
white checkered gingham. Well, we 
made for the little place in back of the 
Bourse and the waiting line made a 
queue out of the door. Rot, said Kit, 
let’s beat it right away for the Rive 
Gauche. She knew a cute little place 
just in back of the Boulevard Mont- 
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narnasse—no, not that one—the one 
just in back of the Panthéon, all done 
up in red-and-white checkered ging- 


ELL, Kit knew another little 
dress shop too just in back of the 
Panthéon. She didn’t know the exact 
address. We peered into dozens of little 
eating places, all of them done up in 
red-and-white checkered gingham. We 
finally chose one, hoping to make a dis- 
covery. Well, it wasn’t a good discovery. 
Nevertheless, with renewed zeal, after 
we gave up looking for the dress shop 
in back of the Panthéon, we ran to 
look up more little shops in back of 
the Mohammedan Mosque, the In- 
stitut Pasteur, Napoleon’s Tomb, and 
the Halle aux Vins. Well, I said, I 
wish I had let them take my measures 
at that first place, for they knew what 
[ wanted, even though I didn’t, and 
now—Kit said—well, after all, Kit 
knew Paris, and in the end Kit admit- 
ted that she still had a couple of ad- 
dresses that she had never breathed to 
a ‘living soul, and that one of them 
was away out east, in back of the 
Cimetit¢re Pére-Lachaise, and the other 

was southeast, in back of ... 
—FRANCEs CRANE 


SAID WITH FLOWERS 


Mr. FREDERICK FLAaGG, JR. 
660 ParK AVENUE 
in ace’t with 
THE PETAL SHOPPE 
683 ParK AVENUE 


violets (Miss Elsie Brandon, 
Hotel Plaza, City) 
6 violets with gardenia (Miss E. 
Brandon, Plaza) 
9 1 orchid with fern (Brandon, 
Plaza) 
” 11 2 orchids, fern (same) 
” 13 2 orchids, lilies of valley, fern 
(same ) 
14 3 doz. Amer. Beauty roses 
(same) 
15 4 doz. Am. B. roses, extra long 
stems (same) 
3 orchids, lilivs of valley 
also 
corsage sweet peas (Mrs. L. D. 
Brandon, Hotel Plaza, 
City) 
16 3 doz. Am. B. roses (by wire: 
Miss Elsie Brandon, 20th 
Century Ltd., at Toledo, 
Ohio) 
18 2 doz. Am. B. roses (by wire: 
Miss Elsie Brandon, 3324 
Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
; cago, Il.) 
” 22 1 doz. roses (by wire: Miss E. 
Brandon as above) 
30 violets (Miss Dolly Rutherford, 
40% East 85th St., City) 


—KATHARINE BRUSH 
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The PRIMER of Good Clothing 

















Foulard Breezy 
Ties Designs 


What, what ? 

Here is a Foulard Tie Fan, enjoying the 
Breezy Designs of our Cool Summer 
Neckwear. 

Patterns all our Own. Handblocked in 
England. (What a Pity it’s not a Col- 
ored Picture.) Ties made up over Here in 
our way that restrains them from imi- 
tating a Shoe String after One Wearing. 
So many Foulards do that. But not Ours. 
$2 and $2.50 is All. 


Rocers PEet Company 


The Best of Everything Men and Boys Wear 





FIFTH AVE, HERALD SQ. BROADWAY 
AT 4! ST ST. AT 3 §T H ST. AT LIBERTY 
BROAD W: ’ TAY 

AY For New Yorkers BROADWAY 


ATWARREN AT 13TH ST. 


and Mail Orders 





TREMONT AT BROOMFIELD 





For Bostoners 
and Mail Orders 
ESS LIE TILER TPO ENE 
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F course I have no_ business 
bringing up anything as banal 
as the fact that many possessors 

of bobbed heads are extremely prone 

to neglect them. Short hair means 
so much in the way of freedom 
from pins and coils that that glorious 
feeling is often extended to a general 
disregard of the needs of the hair, such 
as brushing, airing, exercising, tonick- 
ing, and properly timed visits to the 
salons of truly expert hair-doctors— 

for instance, the Ogilvie Sisters, 604 

Fifth Avenue. 

These seven wise ladies (there 
are seven, and they are sisters) can 
give you the complete lowdown on 
all the dangers that beset your hair; 
and there is no phase, not merely of 
hair-dressing, but of scientific hair 
treatment, upon which they are not 
equipped to exert expert judgment and 
expert fingers. They will scold you if 
you are prone to very frequent sham- 
poos combined with infrequent brush- 
ings; they will warn you of the dangers 
of hair tinting (in which field they rank 
among the leaders) and permanent 
waving, without the proper care before 
and after; they will teach you how to 
cleanse your hair without shampoo- 
ing; they will prescribe for all 
varieties of hair and scalp ills; 
they will keep a record of 
your individual needs so 






THE AVENUE 


THIS AND THAT 


happen to be weekending there, and 
they will treat you in their salon for 
quite moderate fees. ‘This is a most 
excellent time to look into this matter, 
before your very probable annual 
permanent, or before you depart for 
your annual dose of salt water, hot 
sun, summer dust, inexpert crossroads 
hairdressers, and frizzling-irons plugged 
into resort-hotel light sockets. 


I SAW something the other day that 
seems to me to hold, in addition to 
several dozen gallons of water, the so- 
lution to a troublesome problem for 
wild-eyed mothers. This is the Puddle 
Duck, a portable canvas play-pond, sup- 
ported on a frame of enamelled steel 
pipe, which may be put anywhere you 
say—on the lawn, in the back yard, 
under the spreading whosis tree—and 
all yours and the neighbors’ children 
can be dumped into it, with bathing 
suits, and sailboats. Its incontestably 
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great advantage is that it gives them the 
wonderful time they always have, play- 
ing with water, while keeping them 
absolutely safe. It measures seven feet 
by five, and holds a quantity of water 
that may be regulated in depth from 
two to eleven inches. It is filled 
through a supply pipe to be attached to 
an ordinary garden hose, it is emptied 
through another pipe into the flower 
bed, the sprinkler, or anywhere you 
like, and in seasons of drought or dis- 
cipline it can be turned over and meta- 
morphosed into a tent. The brown 
canvas is appropriately decorated with 
happy little Puddle Ducks in yellow 
and orange, and really, it is one of the 
very best, most sensible, and most ap- 
pealing toys I have seen in a long, long 
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And we recommend the frosty coolness of Gorham sterling. 
Mixers and ice bowls to provide that degree of frigidity 
indicative of the warm welcome; jiggers and funnels, 
goblets, corkscrews, pitchers — all the miscellany of hos- 
pitality. Special display now showing, Main Floor, rear. 


Looks like an old Colonial 
tankard but it really is a 
very new beverage mixer. 
Cups and tray in the same 
quaint Colonial design. 
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ice tubs and tongs ~ For smart service of 
° ° . ] Prec 

are practically indis- Hors d’Oeuvres, or 

pensable — if they sandwiches-sterling 


are as handsome as plates in a variety 
these. of styles and sizes. 


GORHAM 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 47th STREET 
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ALFRED DUNHILL OF LONDON and E. & J. BASS, Inc, NEW YORK 











UNIHWILIL 
VAN IDS 


ow the Beauty Trio 
becomes Z QOUARTETTE 


INSEPARABLE the rouge, the 
powder, the mirror... for 
years they have maintained 
a happy affinity in the com- 
pact box. And now a dashing 
lipstick joins the trio in the 
clever DUNHILL VANITY. 


Utterly different and infi- 
nitely smart, this new creation 
provides a convenient way to 
carry a// your make-up requi- 
sites in a single case! 


With its gaily enameled colors 
that match the season’s cos- 
tumes or its rich metal finishes 
for formal occasions, the 
DUNHILL VANITY meets the 
modern demand of the en- 
semble. 


Complete with refillable cos- 
metics in the favorite tints... 
$5 to $500. 








SHOECRAFT 
SALON 


Fy 
SI 


7I4 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 554 and 564 Streets 
JOB’S LANE SOUTHAMPTON 


TTING THE NARROW HEEL 
ZEY tte IO AAAA ww DO 


88 models 





CP PREPS Ey of oe las 
4 a ee 


in the ANNUAL SALE 


Now on—the important shoe event of the season 


4100 pairs of hand-made shoes for immediate 
and autumn wear—the newest reptiles, the most 
fashionable colors in kidskin, the most unusual 


evening materials ! 


half a dozen pairs at a time. 


smart women are buying 


a | 75 


and they were 
formerly to $35 
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time. It costs $40, and may 
had at Mayfair (both stores) and othc; 


shops. 


F you are ever inspired to throw 

a party, don’t forget that B. Shack- 
man & Co., 906 Broadway, at Twen- 
tieth Street, is a grand place to go to 
get favors, noise-makers, jokes, musical 
novelties, false-faces, and decorations, 
Also, they have all sorts of diverting 
things to be used in giving your best 
friend, enemy, wife, or husband a glori- 
ous send-off to Europe. And lastly, 
if you have a children’s party to give 
while you are away this summer, th 
will send you all the fixings for it, in- 
cluding a Jack Horner Pie, upon re- 
ceipt of your order by mail. 


WO notes of consequence to any- 

one interested in the 
advantages of washable clothes for 
summer: Tailored dresses, very plain 
and smart, one-piece or two, some 
belted, of dotted Swiss in darkish shades 
like Copen blue, leaf green, tan, etc.; 
extremely useful, and really cunning in 
their omission of the ruffly muslin tech- 
nique; $15 at either of J. Edman’s 
Fifth Avenue shops. Dresses of wash- 
able silk that looks exactly like silk 
piqué, but isn’t, and is_ therefore 
cheaper, in white or any pastel shades, 
well-tailored and swell for summer in 
general and sports in particular; $39.50) 
at Jeanne Appleton, 564 Madison Ave- 
nue. She makes the same two-piece 
models in washable faille, but I think 
the near-piqué is much snappier. 


—M.C. 


obvious 


AS TO MEN 
Brighter Days Are on 
the Way—E questriana 
OME good 


things in the 
of dressing 


way 

robes, beach rob y 
bathing suits, and 
blazers for men 
can be found at 


Rogers Peet. ‘T! 
beach — robes 
double-breast 
and are cut full, as they should be { 
wear over a bathing suit. They can 
be had, if you wish, with a wide sc 
that is used also as a towel. This com- 
bination comes in a variety of strij 
materials and costs $50. 

Their blazers are in wide stri 
and, most of them, of different shades 
of one color. There are also some ior 
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youngsters in the same materials and 
patterns. Somewhat similar in cut are 
the odd coats. They are three-button, 
single-breasted, and come with or 
without half-belts across the back. 
These can be had in blue, gray, or 
brown, and are to be worn mainly with 
white flannels. 

At Rogers Peet you will see a good 
many one-piece bathing suits. Some of 
these are of a new type that does away 
with the need for buttons. A tendency 
toward bright colors is shown in their 
patterns, but since the general trend in 
ties and sporting goods seems to be 
toward louder tones, they won’t be 
particularly conspicuous. They also 
have some plain white trunks, with 
striped belts and jerseys, which seem 
excellent and offer you an opportunity 
to be a little out of the ordinary. 


. W. Harrison, at Fifth Avenue 

and Thirty-fourth Street, still 
specializes in walking sticks, and is one 
of the most completely stocked shops 
in town. You can find sticks priced 
from $10 to $125, made of various 
kinds of wood, with leather, pigskin, 
bone, and plain handles. If you’re 
looking for a certain type of stick and 
can’t find it anywhere else, it would 
be wise to look at Harrison’s before 
giving up. 


HE saddlery department at Aber- 

crombie & Fitch is now about a 
year old. Already a good many horse- 
men are outfitting their stables there. 
It’s the only place in the United States 
where Salter polo mallets and balls as 
well as Sowder saddles can be bought. 
The Holbrow polo sticks, which are 
hard to get in this country because their 
maker seems to have an antipathy to 
Americans, can also be found. 

An experienced horsewoman is em- 
ployed by Abercrombie to advise both 
men and women about riding clothes. 
If you are at all willing to listen to 
reason, she won’t let you go wrong as 
to the cut and general appropriateness 
of the garments you buy there. This is 

n important point, as riding clothes 
must necessarily be as correct as full 
caress, 


Cl svaee’s in East Forty-fifth 
Street, has just as bright ties as 
the most credulous reader of fashion 
notes thinks he should have. Some of 
them are silk, some wash, and a few 
linens. There are quite a few in the 
ceometrical patterns which they tell 
me are the only things that are cor- 
rect. At this shop there are double- 
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954 CHAPEL STREET 
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Among the Distinguished Arrivals— 


A Gift from Plummer’s! 


“From Plummer’s” is as significant an inscription in the 
matter of China and Glass as the Sterling Mark on silver. 
No matter what the occasion—be it bridal or otherwise 
—a gift “From Plummer’s” evokes the little exclamation 
of delight that always accompanies recognition of the 
finest. 


All of the leading makes of china and glass and kindred 
ware for cupboard and table are available at this shop. 
Many of the beautiful patterns displayed here are ex- 
clusive, they can be had nowhere else in America. And 
thus individuality is one of the explanations possible 
for the high type patronage which Plummer’s has en- 
joyed for years. 


Our mail order department is available for those who 
cannot shop in person. 


Cin 7, PLUMMER 6G 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 


New Haven, Conn. : 
36 Pratt STREET 


Hartrorp, Conn. 
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permanent wave 


that ‘sets it self wi 
1iil0 

Natural Waves 

When you have your per- 


manent wave this summer: 


Be sure it has the large soft 
waves which fall into natu- 
ral waves— giving a smart 
distinguished outline to the 
head 

Be sure it is “placed” by 
skillful fingers so that you 
too can easily manage it 
Be sure it is given in fresh, 
airy, smart surroundings so 
that you avoid all discom- 
learn mm cterats 


And to make sure of all these 
-’ important things, go to 


Pa avala (o2 
bock 


Plaza 5610 


20 East 57th Street 








breasted waistcoats in white, tan, and 
gray for wear under your business suit 
this summer. They seem smart and are 
priced, if I remember rightly, at about 
twelve dollars. 


O* the corner of Forty-fifth and 
Fifth, as you probably know, is 
Browning King. Inside are some nicely 
colored blazers and a few beach coats, 
very like blazers, with bathing trunks 
to match. In their windows a while 
back was shown a hand, holding a 
paint-brush that strayed over a large 
piece of silk. This was a forecast of 
their hand-painted ties, which are 
daubed with paint and then dipped in 
oil. The process is an intricate one that 
only a very few people have been able to 
understand, but the ties that result are 
flashy and handsome. Two in particu- 
lar will catch your eye, a bright green 
with wavering yellow stripes and a 
slate-colored red. 


WALLET has been put out 
which looks as if it would be pop- 
ular with men in the habit of carrying 
one. It’s called the Unifold and 
combines a bill-fold, usually carried 
separately in the back pocket, a com- 
partment for papers, and a few other 
pockets for cards and tickets and iden- 
tification papers. With all this it’s only 
a little larger than most wallets and 
fits snugly in your inside coat pocket. 
A new Unifold is available with a 
special place for passports. In several 
leathers, with or without gold mount- 
ings. You can find them at Saks and 

Abercrombie’s among other stores. 
—RAGLAN 

+ 


MAUSOLEUM 


Cover me over with crimson robes, 

Drape me with madder and cinnabar, 

Stain with vermillion my small ear 
lobes, 

Trace on my forehead a pointed star. 


Fasten my casket with silver seals, 

Bury me under a studded dome; 

All of my life I wore run-down 
heels, 

And spoke of a boarding house as 
“Home.” 


—IsaBEL MCLENNAN McMEEKIN 


More than 275,000 families look 
directly to General Motors for their 
livelihood.—A dv. in Collier’s. 

When they are not jumping out of 
the way for their lives. 
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DELICATELY |deueal SCENTED 


BUT NOT A 





bg pe will the slightest hint of per- 
spiration be communicated to others, 
if you but follow the precaution of sophis- 
ticated Europe and use Farina’s Red Crest 
Cologne—the true and original Farina 
Cologne. 

Guarded since 1709, Farina’s secret for- 
mula is still supreme in its effectiveness— 
still the skin’s most refreshing, soothing 
and friendly lotion. 


For Men: 


A soothing lotion after the shave. A lux- 
urious rubdown. A general refreshant. 


For Women: 


A gentle astringent. A general toilette com- 
plement. 


Available at drug, specialty and depart- 
ment stores. Glass bottle, 4 0z., $1; wicker 
bottle, 6 0z., $1.75; 12 oz., $3; 24 oz., $6. 


Sole Distributor for U. S. A. 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co.,111 E.16thSt., N. Y.C. 


Look for the Red Crest 


AVNER 


















RED CREST 
COLOGNE — 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDER: 
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LONDON 
LETTER 


Lonpon, JUNE 6 


yea MeEn- 
you has been 


staying at the Carl- 
ton during one of the 
greatest social suc- 
cesses an American 
actor has ever had 
over here—far greater, for example, 
than those of Fairbanks, Barrymore 
or Chaplin. 

Most of what Shaw said at the 
now famous Shaw-Menjou mecting 
has already been cabled to New 
York. His opinion, though, of Mus- 
solini, as gathered from seeing him 
on the Movietone, has for some reason 
been overlooked. Briefly, it was this: 
“My first impression of Mussolini was 
distinctly unfavorable. He scowled 
like a spoiled child all the time. Yet, 
curiously, his eye is not unamiable and 
his voice not unpleasant. I was suf- 
ficiently interested by this to go and 
sce him on the Movietone again to see 
how and why he scowlcd so much. 
Suddenly I realized that the poor fel- 
low couldn’t help it. It is the fault of 
his skull, which is shaped like a bronze 
helmet. Fortunately for him, he dis- 
covered this years ago and has been 
compelled to live up to his scowl ever 
since.” 

Shaw has admitted for the first time 
that he is now beginning to feel old. 
It is really rather a tragedy. Shaw 
enjoys life more than anyone I 
know and there is still so much he 
wants to do. ‘There is so much he 
wants to write. 


HE vogue of the negro enter- 

tainer and dance orchestra has 
almost completely died out in London, 
In its place has come the Hungarian 
Tzigane orchestra. At the moment 
there is hardly a restaurant or hotel 
which does not boast of one of these 
combinations, The best is at the Savoy; 
other good ones are at the Green Park 





Hotel and the Café Anglais. 

The curious thing is that all these 
orchestra leaders say, with one accord, 
that they were the favorite violinists 
of the late Czar. It is just as universal 
a claim as that of all American vaude- 
ville actresses or musical comedy stars 
that they have been with Ziegfeld. 

The reason why there are so many 
of them over here is that they have been 
‘ompletely displaced from the restau- 
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HE Silken Snare has been 0 ERS 
the hosiery sensation of the 5 ghee 
re 
season and the century. i Be 
Sponsored by Peck & Peck and NEN 
done in delicate pastel shades » BS 
it was taken to the heart and 6 eh 
limbs of all the town’s bright- 0 [aks 
est people. 
Now its country cousin has come \ 
to town in a lisle mesh, and in ‘AY 


a variety of novelty weaves and 
polka dots. A mere matter of \ 
300 dozen have just cleared the \ 
customs. 


All beige shades—and orders 
should be sent to us quickly. 


Other Peck & Peck stockings are ‘“Vanise,” a sheer 
stocking at $2; “Princess,” another sheer at $2.85 —the 
new “Fiesta” at $3.75 and the “Queen Victoria” at $4.85. 


PECK & PECK 


Madison Ave., at 69th Street Wall St., at Number 34 
Fifth Ave., at 55th Street i Fifth Ave., at 42nd Street 
« a 





Fifth Ave., at 47th Street 





























Reproduced from “Physiology of Taste’’ 
by Brillat-Savarin, Doubleday Page & Co. 


Gallant trenchermen 
—this way! 


Few there be who honestly 
scorn the delights of the table. 
Practically all of us admit to lik- 
ing food. But most heart-warm- 
ing to the restaurateur is that 
rare soul known as “a gallant 
trencherman.” 


To such — cream of the eating 
classes!—we address this hymn 
in praise of eating. 


Here we serve good food — 
that makes a man feel like a 
fighting cock —that turns his 
thoughts from the pale past to 
the glowing future. 


Whatever dish meets your 
favor, you find it in its ultimate 
perfection, cooked by a chef 
with his heart in his work, 
served promptly and smoothly 
— and at prices that do not 
cloud the evening’senjoyment— 


In the restaurants bearing the 
name and perpetuating the 
ideals of that famous exponent 
of the art of eating — Brillat- 
Savarin himself. The latest of 
these is the— 


GRAYBAR 
SAVARIN 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 


430 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
at 44th Street 


Breakfast Lunch Dinner 
Open 7 a. m. to 8.30 p.m. 
The original Savarin Restaurant was 


established in 1889 in the Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway, New York City 
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-SAVARIN 
1755. }o° 
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rants of Budapest, Vienna, and 
Bucharest by American jazz orchestras 
and, fortunately for themselves, they 
have found temporary berths here. 


HERE have been many parties 
and dances. But a very remark- 





able change is coming over the per- 
sonnel of the average dance given by} 
the average duchess today. It is com- 
posed almost entirely of débutantes, 
chaperones, and young men who have 
to marry money. In England, society 
hunts in the winter and marries in the 
summer. In previous years dances were 
thought sufficiently good fun. This 
year, boredom has swept over most of 
the thousand people who form the 
nucleus of the lists of the leading May- 
fair hostesses. Only those who feel 
they have to go, do so now; the rest 
stay away or only look in for a few 
minutes. Instead, they go to one of 
half a dozen dance clubs or restau- 
rants, like the Embassy, Berkeley, 
Ciro’s, the Ritz, Claridge’s, or the 
Savoy, which in the season are far 
smarter and far more amusing than 
the private dances, The night, for ex- 
ample, that Menjou was at the Savoy, 
I saw that the Duke and Duchess of 
York, Lady Morris Mountbatten, the 
Marquise Casa Maury, Prince 
George, the Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tenny- 
son, the Marchioness of Londonderry, 
Lady Wimborne, and Lady George 
Cholmondeley were all present. 

Even the débutantes would much 
rather go in a party of ten to one of 
these places than be invited to a big 
dance. their parents allow 
them to do so. ‘T'wo or three years ago, 
unmarried girls were forbidden to go 


de 


Besides, 


to dance clubs. Five years ago, they 
were not, if they were débutantes, even 
allowed to lunch at places like the Ritz 
alone with a young man. Today all 
this has changed. Hostesses are realiz- 





ing it themselves, and next year many 


series of intimate parties of ten or 





| cligible young men would far more 
| readily accept their invitations. 


N music, we have had the absolutely 

final appearance of de Pachmann. 
At first he was sad; then he brightened 
and talked while he played more than 
ever. This was at the Mayfair Hotel, 
where a dinner on Saturday night, 
costing six dollars, enables you also to 
sit in a drawing-room afterwards and 
to Pachmann, Chaliapin, 





listen de 


of them intend to spend the five) 
thousand dollars that a dance costs on a| 


twelve at the leading restaurants and | 
clubs. In that case, as they know, the | 
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because you love 
nice things’ 





RACEFULLY flexible 

the feminine waist clad in 
the soft glove silk of this Sing- 
lette and delicately firm is the 
bust molded by the brassiere of 
lovely Chantilly lace. Of course, 
every Singlette is a one-piece 
garment, but by no means are all 
one-piece garments Singlettes 
be sure to look for the Van Raalte 
label. This and many other styles 
of Van Raalte Singlettes are wait- 
ing for you at your favorite shop, 
or write us for information. 


Van Raalte Co., 
Dept. A, 
295 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


VAN RAALTE 
Jinglettes 


is 
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John McCormack, or whoever is the 
celebrity of the week. 

Last Sunday de Pachmann told us 
al] about himself. . . . Usually he gif 
his concerts in de afternoon, because 
if he gif them at night he did not go 
to bed until "leven, then de music 
went roun’ and roun’ in de head until 
ree o’clog in de morning before he 
go to sleep. Oh, he was ver’ old and 
he moost be ver’ careful. A leetle wine, 
a leetle coffee. He moost be ver’ 
careful. . . . Dear little old de Pach- 
mann. 

Another pianist is Prince George 
Chavchavadze, the only Russian Royal- 
ist who does not seem pathetic and is not 
more or less dependent on sympathy and 
his title for any of this world’s comforts. 
George Chavchavadze, indeed, has 
dropped his title. He has no need of it 
now. Indeed, it is more of a handicap 
than a help. No one believes that a 
Russian prince can be good at any- 
thing. A Russian pianist is a different 
matter. He gave a concert at Wigmore 
Hall the other day, and Lady Leicester, 
Alice Preston, Mrs. Hoffman of 
Blicking Hall, Lady Fairfax, Lady 
Leigh, and others of the Anglo- 
American colony applauded enthusi- 
astically his rendering of Daquin’s 
“Le Coucou” and Borodin’s “Au Con- 
vent.” 


E have been allowed to win our 

own Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship. That, at least, is a relief, and, 
fortunately, there were no American 
horses in the Derby. 

We, in England, are beginning, at 
last, to fee] about Americans as Ox- 
ford feels about Cambridge, after its 
crushing series of defeats—an in- 
feriority complex. At least, though, we 
have, or think we have, a chance at the 
Olympic Games in several of the chief 
events like the hundred, four hundred, 
hurdles and three-mile. 

Finally, here is the golf story of the 
week, though it may be old to you. 
Two beginners went out to play, and 
they were both so bad that they tossed 
a coin to see which should give the 


other a stroke a hole. —C. G. 


In “Ramona,” Dolores del Rio’s leading 
man is Roland Drew. He was once known 
as Walter Goss, and he attended the 
Paramount School of Acting, and before 
that he had sold advertising for the 
Herald Tribune (a New York morning 
newspaper).—Press sheet from United 
Artists. 


That straightens that out. 





9 Tired little ghosts of lines around the 
eyes; shadows of wrinkles framing the 
mouth, sagging skin which tells a tragic 
truth—that youth is passing. 


q How unnecessary! 


J Amor Skin, the scientific beauty 
preparation which has in Europe been 
accomplishing almost unbelievable results, 
will build up these cells beneath the skin. 
It is the only cream yet discovered which 
actually helps renew skin growth, thus 
preserving and restoring youth and beauty. 
And despite its rare and costly ingredi- 
ents, Amor Skin is relatively inexpensive 
when compared with the cost of lengthy 
beauty treatments and dangerous face- 


lifting operations. 
Amor Skin rejuvenates while you sleep. 


gq It is an organic preparation that 
beautifies in nature's own way instead 
of by temporary artifice. It is easy to use, 
delightfully fragrant and unhesitatingly 


recommended for every woman who would JA \ 


A 


rejuvenate and preserve her beauty 
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AMOR 
SKIN 


turns a 
Tragic 
Truth 
Intoa 


Delightful 


fallacy 





Ask about Amor Skin at any 

of the leading department 

stores and specialty shops, or 

send coupon for interesting 
oklet. 


Single Strength (for women be- 
tween the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five) $16.50 


Double Strength (for those be- 
yond thirty-five or for difficult 
cases) - . o « « $2300 


Amor Skin is packaged and 
sealed in Germany and im- 
ported to this country only by 


Amorskin Corporation 


Steinway Hall, 111-113 W. 57th Street 
New York 





Amorskin Corporation 





Please send booklet 
Name 


Steinway Hall, 111-113 W. 57th St., New York City 





Address 








Amor Skin received the 
Grand Prix and Gold 
Medal at the International 
Exposition of Confort 
Moderne Paris, 1927. Also 
the Gran Premio and Med- 
aglia d'Oro at the Florence 
Exposition in 1927. 
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The Ultimate 
Bathing Refinement 


Such delightful bath salts—softening, 
fragrant, luxurious, deftly packaged in 
sparkling, colorful wrappers—individ- 
ual, convenient—lovely to look at, de- 
lightful to use. No wonder that Lou'ray 
Bath Torpedoes have captured the 
favor of those who cultivate all the 
niceties of luxurious living. 

You will find the original Lou’ray Bath 
Torpedoes at department stores, drug: 
gists, and gift shops. They are all the 
vogue for bridge prizes, and of course 
they make a charmingly unusual gift. 
Ask for them by name, to make sure 
you get the original, 
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- of every 
feminine heart to 
have a skin velvety soft 
beautiful— 
f beautiful 
skin is a priceless pos- 
session indeed. 

There is nothing so ef- 




















fective in bringing out 
the true beauty of the 
skin as buttermilk baths 
—so acclaimed by world 
famous beauties of stage 
and screen. With Lou's 
ray Bath of Buttermilk 
thie unexcelled beauty 
bath is for the first time 
practical and pleasant 


to se. vu—swill 
thrilled with this new 
bath delight 

Your favorite store cad 
supply you, 
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AVIATION FOR 
AMATEURS 


HAT to wear is of course the 

first thing for the embryo 

aviator, or aviatrix, to think 
about, and in selecting the flying habit, 
it is well to consider the conditions you 
will be called upon to face—intense 
cold, high winds, deafening noise, pred- 
atory birds, etc. It is really cold as 
hell “up there” even in summer, and 
the unmentionables—to begin logically 
—should be very thick. Some fliers are 
even in the habit of greasing themselves 
privately just before the take-off. “This 
is pretty messy though and not really 
necessary unless you’ve been living in 
a warm climate and feel the cold a lot. 
The Lone Eagle wasn’t greased on his 
historic flight to Paris. Neither was 
Ruth Elder. In fact, I could give you 
quite a list of “birdmen” who braved 
the ether without recourse to grease. 
Let’s just forget about it. 

Warm socks should be worn and 
stout, sensible boots, preferably with 
hobnails. A flannel shirt is a good idea 
too and should be worn with some dark- 
colored tie on account of the eagles, 
which abound at high altitudes and have 
been known to attack too-gaily capari- 
soned fliers—often with extremely 
painful consequences. ‘This subdued 
note should be followed in selecting the 
suit or dress and a serge or some sturdy 
tweed is generally considered de 
rigueur. A fur coat or mackinaw, a 
woollen muffler, and a good thick pair 
of mittens complete the ensemble, as 
the pilot will provide you at the field 
with a helmet, goggles, a parachute, 
cotton for your ears, and other acces- 
sories. 

You can’t have everything in this 
world, and aviation naturally entails 
some little sacrifice in personal appear- 
ance. “Toupees, boutonniéres, and 
other things that might blow off and 
get in the pilot’s way will have to be 
abandoned. 

Finally I’d suggest that you take an 
“emergency ration” of chocolate or 
peanuts (some pilots object to peanut- 
eating; best find out first) in your 
pocket in case of forced landing on a 
desert island or some place. 


co FIELD is about the best 
place around New York to get a 
plane. Take a train marked “Mineola” 
from the Pennsylvania Station. The 


chances are about even it won’t go to 
Mineola at all, in which case you’re 
getting a break, if you ask me. 


Out at Curtiss Field youll find a 
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START-— 
LEAP— 
LOOK! 


Start for your favorite shop today. 


Leap into Reis Jimshirts and 
Jimpants. 


Look at that trim, smart, easy 
figure you never knew you had! 


New York’s newest, smartest un- 
derwear! Underwear a man can 
have some pride in. 


Snug, pull-over Jimshirts; trim, 


dashing Jimpants. 

Jimshirts in silk, rayon, lisle, 
cotton. 75c to $3.50. 

Jimpants in broadcloth, madras, 
silk, and other materials. Smart 


stripes and fetching patterns. 75c 
to $6.00. 


Ask for Reis Jimshirts and Jim- 
pants, at any smart shop. Robert 
Reis & Company, Two Park Ave- 
nue, New York. Mills at Waterford, 
N. Y. and Baltimore, Md. 





JIMSHIRTS 
JIMPANTS 
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lot of airplanes standing around and all 
1 have to do is take your pick. You 

can give a professional air to this by 
illing a couple of wires or kicking 
the tires and then shaking your head. 
Personally I usually ask somebody how 
the ailerons are or say that I prefer a 
Fokker. The one you ’re looking at 
might be a Fokker but that’s a chance 
you have to take. Right here, by the 
way, is a swell time to get out of the 
whole business, by pretending not to 
find one you like and going home. 
That’s what you’ll do if you’re smart. 
If, however, you do decide to go up, 
don’t forget to say something about 
making your will before you get in the 
cockpit. The pilot has come to regard 
this as part of the trip and he gets 
pretty sore if anybody forgets it. He 
might refuse to go up at all — I don’t 


know. 


HE flying itself is comparatively 

simple. The noise of the motor 
does away with any need for conversa- 
tion and all you have to do is sit there 
and have impressions about how small 
things look from a distance. “The cock- 
pit is all full of a lot of interesting 
jiggers but I guess you'd better not 
monkey with them unless something 
happens to the pilot, in which case 
you'll just have to fool around until 
you find the one that makes the thing 
come down. 

At first you'll probably feel pretty 
funny (head noises, “going-away” 
pains, etc.) but presently the rush of 
wind against your face and the roar 
of the motor and a tremendous sense 
of freedom will get into your blood and 
from that moment you'll be a “fan.” 
Probably, I say. I don’t know a damn 
thing about it except what I read 
the papers. I’ve never been up. 

—Wotcorr GIBBs 


GETTING DOWN TO 
WORK 


My pencil’s dull; besides, I think 
I’ve really got to have a drink, 
\nd while I go to get the drink, 
My pencil being dull, I think 

[ might as well go down the hall 
\nd get it sharpened first of all. 
In just one trip I'll do it all, 

One little journey down the hall. 


for how can anybody think 

Or try to work, who needs a drink? 

I’m positive that one and all 

Would start by going down the hall. 
—MAarRNE 
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CUT FROM SPORTING 
WOOLENS FOR THE FINCHLEY CLIENTELE. 





FOUR-PIECE SPORTS OUTFIT 


SIXTY DOLLARS AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
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fate) Gee Us bee se LON Bins 
When the guests have gone, she 
sees ashtrays of half-smoked cig- 
arettes. It’s all because the ordi- 
nary cigarette burns so fast that 
it cooks away its own flavor. Be- 
comes too hot, too parching to be 
enjoyable. With Melachrino you re 
at the height of enjoyment at the 
half-way point. The fine Turkish 
tobaccos are slow-burning . . 
therefore coool... therefore 
mild. That's why you emo) 


Ny Cor VastetetemmcommaeCommeley (<1 raetee 
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The ONE cigarette sold the world over 
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MELAChK 


CIGARET TES iain. cork and STRAW ENDS 











“Quick, Mama! The Fiit!” 
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OUT OF 
A Compact Paradise 


F  you’re lookin; 

for a place to 
in swimming sooner 
than you can in these 
parts, try Virginia 
Beach. It is near Nor- 
folk, in Virginia, and 
right on the ocean. 
The beach itself js 
long and beautiful, with a wide strip 
of clean sand and a lot of cabafias. The 
Cavalier Hotel is set back from the 
water about a hundred and fifty yards, 
in the midst of a_pleasant-smelling 
pine grove full of bridle paths. 

One of the best things about the 
Cavalier is that it’s a separate and quite 
independent community. There’s no 
trolleying to the beach, motoring to a 
golf club, or walking miles to the 
stables. The only inconvenience about 
the stables, by the way, is that you may 
find the horses missing for a couple of 
days while they’re at a horse show in 
Richmond, and the pleasure of being 
able to hire horses that really stand a 
chance in a show fully makes up for 
that. 

The golf course is not too difficult 
if you have your straight game well in 
hand. In the fall there’s good hunting. 
A little hunting box, run by the house 
detective, can be found about fifty miles 
from the hotel. The food at the hotel 
is good and the rooms are comfortable. 
The corner ones look out over the pines 
and the water. The crowd at this time 
of year is rather resorty, old people and 
bridal parties, but if you are out for a 
rest you won’t mind that. 

There are many ways of going 
down. You can leave New York by 
train and go to Cape Charles. From 
there a ferry takes you to Norfolk, and 
then a bus to the beach. The fact that 
it’s a swell bus that goes galloping along 
at about fifty miles an hour helps 
matters a little. You can also take 
a boat right from New York to Nor- 
folk. The George Washington is the 
best. . . . If you go to Baltimore by 
train, the line of boats between there 
and Norfolk is famous for serving the 
best dollar dinner in the South. 


“T M’FincAt Inn at Watertown, 
Conn., is about thirty miles from 
Hartford, Bridgeport, and New Haven, 
and if you have any desire to be in the 
centre of Connecticut activities, that lo- 
cation will mean a lot. Watertown is 2 
small village with several churches and 
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Mildly Rural—Golfing 


old houses over which lovers of New | 
England architecture grow enthusiastic. | 

The Inn is quite country and | 
pleasant without making any particular | 
effort to be quaint, and, to people who | 
have gone into the small-inn situation 
at all deeply, this will come as a relief. 
The cooking is done by a negro who 
had long training in the South and 
shows it at every meal. His sweet po- 
tatoes, with marshmallows and nuts on 
top, are marvellous, and he does well 
with fried chicken and waffles. 

The clientele is made up of people 
who are visiting their children at Taft, 
Farmington, and Westover. Many use 
it over the games at New Haven, and 
there are always a few who are merely 
recuperating from city life and want 
no more excitement than an occasional 
show at Hartford. In the barns out 
back, there are usually a couple of Rolls 
and Isottas, so you won’t be going rural 
with too much of a bang. 


E neglected to mention, in con- 

nection with the Williams Inn 
last week, that there’s a new golf 
course in Williamstown. It is at the 
Taconic Golf Club, half a mile from 
the Inn. The course is sporty and the 
greens fee $2 a day. At the Inn there 
are plans going forward to start arch- 
ery contests and exhibitions, now that 
they have completed the improvements 
which were started last winter. The 
dining-room was redecorated and en- 
larged, and a number of rooms were 
added. 





HE Griswold at Eastern Point 
opens on June 16. It is no longer | 
under the management of Mr. Bow- 
man, but has been taken over by Mr. 
Edward H. Crandall, who has been con- 
nected with the Mayfair House and the 
Park Chambers in New York. The hotel 
will still be run along the same lines as 
before, with gala dances and a great 
to-do over sports. Their largest crowds 
assemble over the races, June 21 and 
22. There is also to be a Woman’s 
Invitation Golf Tournament, from 
July 9 to 13, which will be played at 

the Shenecossett Country Club. 
—M.T.D. 





After all, the man who is not willing to | 
take seven punches for a million is just 


plain selfish—H ype Igoe in The World. 
Or just plain cautious. | 








hat are the 


3 DEADLY D’s? 


HE above caption is not an attempt to revive 

the “Ask-Me-Another” era. Yet its correct 
answer may be of very real importance to you. For 
Petrole Hahn is one hair-preparation that actually 
overcomes the enemies of hair health and _ hair 
beauty—those 3 deadly D’s—dullness, dryness, 
and dandruf. . 8 . . 2 3 «© «© 3 0 


By no means is Petrole Hahn the ordinary “hair 
tonic.” It is the discovery of a renowned French 
chemist and has been for years the largest-selling 
hair-preparation in France. And the people of no 
other nation are so famous for the attractiveness of 
ek + + ee a ee ee, 


Don’t let the “3 deadly D’s” mar the attractiveness 
of your appearance. Make Petrole Hahn a part of 
your daily toilette! 


Obtainable at most drug 
and department stores. 
Park & Tilford, New 
York, Sole Importers and 
Distributors in the U. S. 























Often 


a hest Man 


—never 





OMEN like their men strong—and 

their pipes mild! Don’t let your pipe 
stand between you and domestic happiness. 
To tame that wild briar of yours, try 
Sir Walter’s favorite smoking tobacco. 
It’s satisfying, and a lot milder. And it’s 
wrapped in heavy gold foil to keep it fresh 
right down to the last fragrant pipeful. 


LIMITED OFFER 
if ( for the United States only ) y 


If your favorite tobacconist does not carry Sir 
| Walter Raleigh, send us his name and address. 


| In return for this courtesy, we'll be delighted | 
F | 


to send you without charge a full-size tin of 








| this milder pipe mixture. | 

Dept. N, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 

MN va 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


Who discovered how good a pipe can be 


It’s milder 





| 


| 
| 








THE OARSMEN 


Not Always to the Swift 
—Sweeps and Oarlocks 


<F3 






HE other 
day we were 
asked how it is that 
one crew, rowing 
at a lower stroke 


— than another, can 
yet defeat that 


crew. If you could find an answer to 
that which would work consistently, 
you could have Ed Leader’s job, pro- 
vided Yale bid high enough. 

There have been no more famous 
crews in this country than the ones 
coached at Cornell by the immortal 
Pop Courtney. They set standards on 
the Hudson that have never been sur- 
passed, and they did it, more often than 
not, rowing at a lower clip than the 
other fellows. It is not always the 
highest-stroking crew that wins. You 
do not necessarily go faster because you 
row more strokes to the minute than 
the other fellow. Races are won by the 
run on the boat, that ghostlike glide 
between strokes. A well-coached crew 
will send its shell along as evenly as 
though there were a motor aboard, with 
no check in its advance at the catch, 
which is the beginning of the stroke. 

The style of rowing, the rigging, 
and the coaching have a good deal to 
do with the number of strokes rowed a 
minute. Some crews are coached and 
rigged to row higher than others. A 
crew that is not getting the spacing that 
another is obtaining has to raise its 
stroke higher than the other in order to 
stay up in the fight. Spacing means the 
distance by which the stroke clears the 


suddle of his No. 2 when he goes into 
I g 


|the water for the next effort. A good 


crew will leave its puddles astern of 
the rudder post. 

However, when you get crews evenly 
matched, as they almost always are in 
climax events, then when the last, 
heart-breaking drive for the finish 
comes, the stroking counts. The palm 
there is apt to go to the crew able to 
raise its stroke high and keep it there 
with the minimum loss of form. 


HEN you devote an entire day 

to getting to Poughkeepsie or 
New London in order to sit on 
uncomfortable seats arranged on flat 
cars and postpone your evening meal 
until night has long fallen, it is worth 
while to know something about what 
you are watching. The great, mosquito- 
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The finest little smoke ever 
produced. . . in the handiest 
pocket package ever devised 


BETWEEN 
THEACTS 


LITTLE CIGARS 






: 10 for lf | 


Smoke 10 and see... It’s worth 15c to know 
how good these little cigars are. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail us 15c (stamps or coins) 
for a package. P. Lorillard Co., Inc., 119 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


© P. Lorillard Co,, Est. 1760 











NEW YORK'S 


eading 
UNE 


Twenty-six stores in New York. 
Not to mention ten in Brooklyn. 
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ike fleet of shells at Poughkeepsie and 
the blue water and the yachts at New 
London are superb in themselves, but 
there is far more than the spectacle. 

Starting at the beginning, we have 
equipment. A shell is between sixty and 
sixty-three feet long and made of 
cedar. Paper has been tried and ex- 
periments made with various forms of 
light metal, but cedar is the best ma- 
terial yet discovered. The shells are 
round-bottomed, pointed at stem and 
stern, with the biggest displacement for- 
ward of the middle. 

On the outside of the shell are the 
utriggers—a framework of steel tub- 
ng holding the oarlocks, which are of 
the swivel type and grip the oar. The 
distance of the rowlocks from the keel 


/ 


varies from 311% inches to 34 inches, 
with 3214 inches the average. 

Oars, called sweeps, are from 12 
feet to 12 feet 5 inches long; the width 


of the blades from 634 to 7% inches. 
The oar is usually fastened in the row- 
lock at about 42 to 44+ inches from the 


handle. 


STROKE is divided into three 
parts: the catch, the leg drive, and 
the finish. ‘The sliding seat runs from 
16 to 30 inches, the lesser figure being 
almost entirely used by the English. 
The most important part of the en- 
tire scheme of rowing comes with the 
oar out of the water on what is known 
as the recovery. This is the business of 
sliding back on the seats to the catch. 
The men must slide fastest at the start 
when the boat has most momentum and 
ease off at the finish so as to prevent 
checking. As much, if not more, time 
is spent coaching men in control of their 
slides than on any work with their oars. 
The oars are snapped out of the 
water with the wrist and the hands shot 
away from the body to start the slide- 
back or recovery. The rest of the slide 
is controlled by the legs. When a man 
or a crew rush back too fast, they are 
“rushing the slides.” This is a fatal 
fault and has perhaps kept more men 
out of varsity boats than any other. It 
is an exceedingly difficult thing to over- 
come, once it becomes a habit. 


WENTY crews in three races 
formed a record field for recent 
Poughkeepsie regattas, but it is nothing 
to the old days. On July 15, 1875, the 
following crews started in the varsity 
race: Williams, Cornell, Amherst, 
Bowdoin, Brown, Columbia, Wes- 
leyan, Princeton, Dartmouth, Yale, 
Hamilton, Harvard, and Union. Cor- 
nell won, A weighty tome on the march 





THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 39 





ANTON BRUEHL 


$R <All the important events of my life 


are flashing before my eyes!” SRR “Any- 
thing interesting?” §RR “Yes—I just saw 
the three of us trying on our first Fabric 


Group suits!” 


There are still a few men here and there who have re- 
mained adamant in their indifference to Fabric Group 
suits. May we suggest an early visit to the nearest 
Weber of Heilbroner store? $35, $40 and $45. 














CIVILIZATION ~AT HOME 


“NM Aa -“ 





and Cliff-dwellers | 
called this“home’ 


few crude blocks of stone 
- +. a gaping hole for a 
door—for the simple needs of 
the cliff-dweller this was the 
ultimate in comfort—Home! 


In step with modern life’s ever- 
increasing complexity — per- 
haps a step in advance—has 
been the Tishman organiza- 
tion. For thirty years they have 
been planning, building and 
managing apartment homes, 
each one, the ultimate in com- 
fort of its time. 


Today, Tishman Buildings are 
of today ... but for tomorrow. 
For those who are hard-to- 
please—who know the best 
—Tishman homes are a wel- 
come achievement. 


A 
> 


Occupancy Aug. Ist, 1928 
Open for Inspection 


941 PARK AVENUE 
N. E. cor. 81st St. 


Duplex Apartments of 


8-12-13 Rooms 


410 EAST 57th STREET 
Adjoining Sutton Place 
4-6-7 Rooms 


{ For Immediate Occupancy} 


911 PARK AVENUE 
S. E. cor. 80th St. 
10-11-12 Rooms 


983 PARK AVENUE 
N. E. cor. 83rd St. 
9-10 Rooms 


Send for our booklet 


TISHMAN REALITY 


285 MADISON AVENUE 


Owners and Builders Since 1898 


|b O46 00066044426 6046 40660066860 5646446660600008 








of American custom could be dug out of 
the tales of Poughkeepsie regatta days. 
You might start with the end of the 
past century when the prominent son 
of a very prominent father courteously 
took his six-feet-six into store doorways, 
removed his hat and assured the owner 
that his father would pay all bills, and 
then returned to the street to heave 
paving blocks through the windows, 
moving dutifully on to the next store. 
Then there was the winning crew 
which conceived the brilliant notion of 
firing skyrockets horizontally along the 


old Nelson House bar. —R. F. K. 


MONEY MOON 


Make haste, 
You pretty 
Fiancée, 
‘To choose 
Your Irish- 
And filet- 
And Alengone 
Trimmed 
Napery ; 
Your pastel 
Chanel 
Drapery ; 
Your Vionnet 
Décolleté, 
Your cloche 
And bonnet 
From Poiret 
And Cinderella 
Souliers, 
Suggesting the 
Champs-Elysées. 
Long shopping tours 
May well 
Fatigue you; 
Small French shops 
Must needs 
Intrigue you 
Now, till St. 
Bartholomew’s 
Has strung 
White ribbons 
On its pews; 
Till florists 
Flaunt the 
White corsage 
And friends 
Would wish you 
Bon voyage. 
Then, at the 
Honeymoon’s 
First rising, 
Parents 
Start in 
Subsidizing. 
—Marcaretra MaAnninG 
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. : 
Dine on the Roof 
& * 
in the Rain 
[ you think the Marine Roof is 
magnificent when the moon 
and stars are shining you ought to 
see it on a rainy night! Then the 
spectacle aboard The Bossert 
assumes new grandeur. 
Manhattan’s mountains loom... faint 
whistles whisper in the harbor... phan- 
tom vessels slip through the mists. The 
decks are glassed-in, snug, weather. 


proof. Dine and dance here on such a 
night for a new thrill! 


OMIAIRINIE RIDDIF 
Hotel Bossert 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS 























New York 
Military Academy 


A Scnuoou or DistincTIon 


CornwaLt-on-Hupson, New Yorke 


“ a . 
Vititing Aaved, D. S. M. 
Brigadier-General i 
Superintendent 2 
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HORSE SHOWS 
AND HUNTS 


One More Obstacle at West- 
chester—Electrical Jumpers 


warey HORSE 

show is al- 
ways the child of 
its environment— 





so one would natu- 
, rally expect a show 
# held in the very 
shadow of the Westchester-Biltmore 
Club to depart a bit from old traditions. 
One of the most startling innovations 
was the absence of a band; never has 
there been a show without some sort 
of music, even if it was produced by 
the local home for Civil War veterans. 
The silence was grateful to horsemen, 
but those about the rail will hear hoof- 
beats on baked turf for nights to 
come. 

Music, even lugubrious waltzes on 
sour brass, covers up a great deal of the 
after-a-class_ profanity which attends 
every set of decisions, but which, at 
Westchester, was particularly reminis- 
cent of the days of square-riggers. It 
seems that the committee, in making 
out the conditions for jumpers, added 
the troublous words, “way of going 
may also be considered.” 

At practically every other show, 
every fault at a jump counts off a stand- 
ard number of points, and so, in the per- 
formance classes, anyone who can see, 
hear, and do fifth-grade arithmetic 
—accomplishments possible even to 
show-ring habitués—can judge as well 
as the man in the ring. But this time 
they made that chimera, “way of 
going,” a factor, and many were the 
heart-aches when horses with clean 
performances were not given prizes sim- 
ply because the judges, fallible men, 
did not like their method of jumping. 
The first day the air was blue almost 
continuously, but as time went on spirits 

re crushed by one odd decision after 
nother, and loud imprecations dwin- 
dled to mutterings. 


HE most interesting part of the 
three days was the appearance of 
Olympic equestrian team every 
morning and afternoon. ‘This team, 
th as to horses and men, represents 
result of many months’ training 

| elimination: practically every out- 
tanding rider in the army and every 


tacular jumping horse were sent out 


} Fort Riley, Kansas, before Christ- 
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R,A,R-E 
FLOWERS 
of the MINES 





IN THE UDALL & 
BALLOU COLLEC- 
TION ARE MANY 
IMPORTANT 
GEMS — PRECIOUS 
STONES WHICH 
ARE INDIVIDUAL 
AND WITHOUT 
EXACT DUPLI- 
CATES—THE RARE 
FLOWERS OF THE 
MINERAL WORLD 


“3 


Voell¢ Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 
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HAVE 
YOU EVER 
HEARD ANYONE 
ASK FOR A BETTER 
GOLF BALL THAN 


A DUNLOP 





IMPORTED BLACK 


DUNLOP 





mas, and from these the team has been 


picked. 
Unfortunately, those civilians who 
would cheer most loudly should 


America win at Amsterdam are most 
chary about lending their own horses 
to the army. The government is not 
interested—it is stipulated in the leaves 
of absence that the trip shall be made 
“without expense to the government.” 
A civilian committee, with Pierre 
Lorillard, Jr., as its moving force, has 
collected money for actual expenses, 
and a few, very few, first-class horses 
have been lent. The team as a 
whole, however, impresses one as a 
group of earnest, well-taught young 
horsemen trying to do the impossible 
on outworn, unsound horses. The 
mounts for the Prix des Nations, or 
obstacle-jumping portion of the trials, 
must average twelve years of age, while 
two of them, Nigra and Jack Snipe, 
are veterans who have surely earned 
a peaceful old age by their service in 
the war. Nigra, a big lanky black 
mare, was, and still is at times, a really 
great jumper, but the spectacle of the 
poor old lady jumping five-foot stone 
walls and triple bars is too suggestive of 
a flaming grandmother to be pleasant. 
Having watched the Poles and the 
French divide most of the ribbons at 
the last National Show, I have a horrid 
suspicion that the obstacle-jumping part 
of the competition will not see America 
fist. The trouble is that foreigners 
require more of horses and take more 
stringent measures to get it than we 
soft-hearted Americans. 

The theory at Fort Riley seems to be 
to have a horse jump in the manner most 
closely approximating a horse running 
free in pasture. Of course, this is the 
ideal—but, as is so often the case, it 
suffers when faced by cold facts. For 
the European method of schooling 
horses can be compressed to a formula: 
teach them to jump clean every time; 
the end completely justifies the means. 
So they use iron poles, baths full of 
tacks, chains, or an electric current to 
hurt a horse’s legs and make him jump 
—with great success. 


ERHAPS we may have more luck 

in the training and endurance tests. 
The endurance part is a cross-country 
ride of twenty-two miles, part of which 
has to be taken at racing speed over a 
steeplechase course, part on the flat. 
And neither a disinterested government 
nor close-fisted civilians can keep the 
team from having such horses as they 
are riding absolutely fit. They come 
into the ring on old horses, unsound 
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he custom-characteris- 
tics of Savile Row stylists 
are subtly incorporated 
into this smart two-button 
sack suit. Loose, flowing 
lines for genuine comfort. 
















Cailored-to-measure | 
or ready-for-wear | 


$53 to $65 


Banks Gr 


562 Fifth Avenue 


Entrance 46” St. 




















en route to 


CALIFORNIA 


Go via the wonderful Panama 
Canal, engineering marvel of 
the world. See sparkling 
Havana, Caribbean Metropolis, 
en route. Cool breezes all the 
way. 

Reduced summer rates NOW. 
Fortnightly sailings. Largest, 
fastest ships. Ask for literature 
deseribing special round trips 
One Way Water—One Way 


a Rail. 
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horses, unsuitable horses; but their faces 
are full of purpose and free from doubt, 
and their horsemanship a joy to watch. 
In fact, they rode so well that the 
civilians around the show were made to 
suffer acutely by comparison—one gets 
hardened to bad seat and hands when 
one sees nothing else for months at a 
time, but it is still possible to sigh after 
the true way when one sees it. To 
join the army seems to be almost the 
only way to make the average man ride 
in the show ring—the numerous pro- 
fessionals and grooms don’t count, be- 
cause they do it for a living, which 
rather takes the glamor out of any 
yursuit. 

The French say that too much busi- 
ness keeps the American man from 
being a great lover—it certainly keeps 
him from doing any show-ring riding. 
Classes which call for amateur riders 
usually take on the semblance of 
strictly a ladies’ class; the occasional 
stray under-business-age youth always 
looks acutely embarrassed and very con- 
spicuous. Horse shows are getting too 
highly specialized and routine. One 
sees, at each new show, the same faces 
in the same places, the same horses, the 
same classes: only the judges are 
different. And therein lies the key to 
the situation: people are really inter- 
ested in the opinions of others, and will 
even pay out money to take horses 
around that judges may differ with the 
opinions they hold of their own horses. 
It’s like looking at a bad accident—you 
hate to but have to. 

—ToucH anp Go 


THE SPIRIT IS WILLING 


I'd rather be thrilling than meek, 
Provocative, rather than kind, 
I'd rather be gracefully weak 
Than always discreet and refined. 


I'd give up a savings account 

Any day, if I had it, for charm 

Of the sort that made Ninon amount 
To a genuine cause for alarm. 


And that is the way things have stood, 
But still I am just what I am; 
Though I'd rather be wicked than 
good, 
My sins don’t amount to a damn. 
—MarGarer FIsHBACK 


The bride was attended by her sister, 
Mrs. P. Jacknowitz. The groom was 
given in marriage by his aunt.—Rich- 


mond Hill Record. 


Somebody has to do it. 
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his smart, conservatively 
finished town-car with 3-year 
guarantee in force, at $10,500 

















Wuat can compare with the smartness, the elan, of this Salamanca, 
DS-280-PL, as it whecls smoothly down the Avenue? Finished in black, 
its hair-line stripes of red, ivory and gold give it an accent of the world. 
In pleasant, sunny weather the cabriolet may be let down. 

Its coachwork is new. Its performance and safety are guaranteed by 
the same 3-year guarantee as is given on new Rolls-Royce cars. In com- 
fort, it offers a sort only to be found in Rolls-Royce. 

Here you are buying, in effect, a new Rolls-Royce! Yet it is offered 
to you at about 14 less than the new-car price—$10, 500! Would you 
like to ride in this car? Take a 100-mile trial trip over any roads? This 
car is available in New York. Photographs and descriptions at all 
branch offices. The purchase of Rolls-Royce cars at resale is made 
particularly easy by convenient financial arrangements. Consult your near- 
est branch. Other Rolls-Royce cars at resale from $6000 to $12,900. 

Booklet on request 


ROLLS ROYCE 


New York—s8thSt.atEighthAve. PirtssurGH—3939 Forbes St. 
Newark—190 Washington Str. San Francisco—461 Post St. 
Boston—1035 CommonwealthAve. Cotumsus—362 East Broad St. 
Cuicaco—123 Oak Street, East PuiLtaDELpHiaA—Walnut and 2X1s¢t Sts. 
Cincinnati—11 East 8th St. Montreat—4oro St. Catherine St., W. 
Los ANGELEs—3136 Wilshire Blvd. Sprincrietp, Mass.—454 Bridge St. 


CLEvVELAND—7505 Carnegie Ave. Hartrorp—326 Pearl St. 
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Erlanger, Dillingham @& Zicgfeld, Mgr. Dirs. 
MARILYN MILLER pe 

ia “ROSALIE ” with — 
JACK DONAHUE eer 











THEATRE, West 42nd St. 


L 4 R I C Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 
ZIEGFELD NEW PRODUCTION 


DENNIS KING yi: 
The 3 MUSKETEERS 
ZIEGFELD {274305225 =o 


SHOW BOAT 


Howard Marsh 
Sammy White 
Edna May Oliver 
d 


an 
CHARLES WINNINGER 





Norma Terris 
Eva Puck 
Helen Morgan 





-——[3 ZIEGFELD MASTERPIECES ]}—~ 


p——[ WILLIAM FOX presents }——— 
Janet Gaynor 
Charles Farrell 

in FRANK BORZAGE’S Love Lyric 


STREET 
ANGEL 


‘A masterpiece of beauty . . . You'll be doing your- 
self a grave injustice if you miss it . . . Such lovely 
use of black and white has seldom been achieved 
. . . You had better ge to ‘Street Angel’. 

-The New Yorker. 


Twice Daily 
2:30-8:30 


GLOBE B'way & 46 St. 


FAZIL 


A Fiery Romance of Forbidden love—with 
CHARLES FARRELL 
GRETA NISSEN 
Howard Hawks Production 


GAIETY Thea., B’way at 46th St. 


Twire Daily, 2:30-8:30 
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——[ THE THEATRE GUILD presents }— 


PORGY 


By Dubose and Dorothy Heyward 


REPUBLIC wisis Wea sit 





EUGENE O’NEILL’S play 


Strange Interlude 
JOHN GOLDEN?"s', 


Eves. only, 5 
Dinner 


:30 sharp 
Intermission at 7:40 





This week & every week thereafter 


“VOLPONE” 


GUIL 


THEATRE, W. 52d St. 
Evenings 8:30. Mats. 
Thursday and Saturday 











Thea. B’way & 53 St. 


HAMMERSTEIN S Phone Col. 8380 


TWICE DAILY (Ine. Sunday) 2:40 & 8:40 
ARTHUR HAMMERSTEIN presents 
THE RUSSIAN FILM CLASSIC 


THE END of 
ST. PETERSBURG 


“A Real Cinema Masterpiece” 
—Richard Watts, Herald-Tribune. 
to me about the best camera 
and you will be doing your- 
makers an injustice if you do not go 
—Oliver Claxton, New Yorker. 

Mats. 50c to $1.00 | All Seats 

PRICES Eves. 50¢ to $1.50 | Reserved 

Cooling System Now in Operation 


“St. Petersburg seems 
work that has appeared, 
self and its 
and see it.’ 








‘eee | JED HARRIS productions } 
‘THE 


ROYAL FAMILY’’ 


By Geo. S. Kaufman & Edna Ferber 


SELWYN THEATRE, W. 42nd St. Eves. 


8:30. Matinees WED. and SAT. 


HELEN HAYES 
» “COQUETTE” 


By George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers 
MAXINE ELLIO Sita aot 8:30 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30 


{ ARTHUR HOPKINS presents }|}—— 
THE SEASON’S TWO COMEDY SUCCESSES 


“Burlesque” 


A Comedy 10th 
MONTH 
PLYMOUTH Shite thurs’ a Sat, 2:30 





MADGE KENNEDY 
in**PARIS BOUND” 


By PHILIP BARRY “7th 

W. 45th St. E — 

* oth St. uves. i< 

MUSIC BOX Mats. Wed & Sat. 2:30 





—[Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews present }— 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY THAT 
WILL LIVE FOREVER 
Mark Twain’s 


A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 


VANDERBILT Thea., W. 48th St. Evs. 


8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 





SLUMMING 


“LET’S GO WITH 


MAE WEST 
in ‘DIAMOND LIL’” 


Society’s Gay Show of the “Gay ’Nineties!” 


ROYALE THEATR 


Nights at 8:45 


45 St. West of 
Broadway 


-Mats. Wed. & Cat., 2:45 











{ scHwaB AND MANDEL PRESENT } 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


GOOD NEWS 


with GEORGE OLSEN’S MUSIC 





MISS 
Bue Burke 
“The Happy Husband” 





GRAND ST. FOLLIES 
OF 1928 


BOOTH THEATRE yi. Wea. & sat 








{ CARL LAEMMLE presents } 





“BEST OF THE MUSICAL SHOWS” Irene Lawrence 
CHANIN’S: Brackett - = — —* uaithews Browne Grossmith 
evenings a 25 Thea., B'way & 40 St., Evs. 8:45 
46th ST. THEA. ae bie EMPIRE Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:45 
—jJ THE ACTOR MANAGERS present }—, ? Lvgs. at 8:30 
{ } EW FIELDS’ THEA. | “Smuac 
MANSFIELD—W 47th St. Thurs.& Sat. 





The Smashing Musical Comedy Hit 


“PRESENT 
ARMS?’ 


RODGERS 

& HART 
with CHARLES KING and Big Cast 
SEATS & WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


—— 





{ A. H. WOODS presents }———-- 


THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN 


By Bayard Veiller 
with Rex Cherryman 


A . 
. ~ HARRIS Eves. 8:30, :30, Mats. W Wed. & Sat. 














AINGLON | 


June (6, 17, 18: “THE GARDEN OF 
EDEN” with CORINNE GRIFFITH; 
June 19, 20: “The Fifty Fifty Girl” 
with BEBE oes: mas 21, 223 
“Fools For Ww. . 
FIELDS, CHESTER CONKLIN. 
















THEATRE 


PLAZA siecison Ace a 590 5 


Direction Leo Brecher 
Sat., June 16: “ALEX THE GREAT"’; Sun. & Mon., 
June 17 and 18: HAROLD LLOYD in “SPEEDY” 
Tues. & Wed., June 19 and 20: ANTONIO MORENO 
in “NAMELESS M : a » June 21 & 
22: “A WOMAN AGAINST THE WORLD” with 
Soorete, Hale & VIOLA DANA in ‘That Certain 
ing 








Nucos  LHLLE MAN 
WHO LAUGHS” 


with CONRAD VEIDT, MARY PHILBIN 
A Universal Production 


CENTRAL B'way and 47 St. 


Daily, 2:30—8 :30 


Ail Seats 
Reserved 








Latest, Greatest Musical of Mirth 


JOE COOK ‘siise>" 


SHINE” 
a Th., B’y & 48rd. Eves. 8:30 
=.=. COMAN,... Wed. & Sat.. 2:30 








{ DAVID BELASCO presents}———— 


x |2ACHELOR 
' FATHER 


> a ird ten a aT UBRE 
with BUN Ww 
MITH GEOFFREY verRR 
BELASC Thea., W. 44th St., Eves. 8:30 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30 
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Let’s all visit 


Texas Guinan 


AT THE 


SALON ROYAL 


310 WEST 58th ST., N. Y. 


That Unique Center of Gotham’s 


Night Life 

WHERE 
“Tex” and her gang of 
twenty beautiful little 
girls are keeping Broad- 
way alive; more fun, 
more excitement, more 
beauty, more celebrities 


than any place in New 
York. 








Remember, 














there’s no 3 
A. M. curfew at the 
SALON ROYAL 








Reservations, 


Beaux-Arts Cafe 


Phone 


“JOHN” 
Formerly of 


“NICK” 








. Nn 
The onetrunk with hangers that fit 
right in your closet; easy to pack 


10 EAST 47th STREET, N. Y. C. 


Columbus 6191 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


Formerly of Healy's 
Lately of Club Deauville 
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, NOVELTY 


is the latest soft, 
permanent wave. 
Widely spaced lines 
fall naturally into 
the charming femi- 
nine coiffures of 
the season’s mode. 


L.Victov 


HAIRDRESSER 
735 FIFTH AVENUE 
Entrance 2 East 57th Street, 
Third Floor. Phone Plaza 6559 
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SCS OS SEES 


THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


The Sands of the Desert Are 
Cold—H orrors—And Old 


Famuliar Paces 


NE of Mr. 

Fox’s little er- 
rors in judgment can 
be found at the 
Gaiety Theatre. It 
is called ‘‘Fazil” 
and is supposed to 


If what I have been 





deal with love. 
told is true, that isn’t no love, that is 
Passion, and not of the nicest kind. If 
I were feeling nasty right now, I would 


use a few words like childish, silly, 
tasteless, and stupid, and then take a 
long running jump at the dictionary for 
a few selected synonyms. Outside of 
the utter ineptness of the plot, there 
are also a few technical mistakes. For 
instance, although it deals with Arabia, 
there are no camels in the film. Sand 
yes, but camels no. ‘There ought to be 
camels and lots of them. A little at- 
mosphere helps any picture 
particularly when the picture, like 
“Fazil,”’ has no relation to anything 
in life. 

Slatting around in the leading parts 
are Charles Farrell and Greta Nissen. 
Miss Nissen has always been one of my 
major weaknesses, and Mr. Farrell has 
always struck me as a pleasant lad to 
watch go through emotions, but this 
film showed that they have fe:t of 
celluloid after all. 

Previous to the showing of “Fazil” 
was Mr. Joe Cook ina Movietone, tell- 
ing about the home run he hit and you 
probably do not need to be told how 
droll his recital is. “Then Clark and 
McCullough are very foolish and also 
droll, and Miss Betty Compton, who 
romps in one of our current musical 
comedies, demonstrates while singing a 
song that she had better confine her 
activities to romping. 


along, 


HE Greenwich Village Theatre 

has a fairly effective excursion into 
horror called the “Hands of Orlac.” 
It tells of a musician who has his hands 
cut off in a railroad wreck, and has 
grafted in their place a pair from the 
arms of a recently executed murderer. 
His new palms get on his nerves and 
lead him a merry dance. ‘The business 
is slow and might have been done much 
better in half the time, but nevertheless 














clever 


dismally discoursed the 
cinema customer, are only made 
endurable by entertainment that 
is never damp, as exhibited 


at the paramount aS 
where 


that merry master 
of music, paul ash, 
forceful, graceful and 
symmetrically per- 
fect, waves his baton, 
amid the waves of 
ardent applause for 
the paramount stage 
band, and, of course, 
himself, 





and 

4 the screen is radiated by that 
’ titian topped tantalizer clara 
bow, as one of the “ladies of 
— 4 the mob”, paramount’s pic- 
turization of life as a gunman’s 
moll; in which clara sans com- 
edy— but not “*it”’. 





and 


at the organ, jesse crawford, 
delighting the people with 
allegros and allegrettos, not 
forgetting andantes. 





atthe rivoli— 
united artists 


any 
where 


evelyn brent and 
george bancroft say 
it with bullets, in 
paramount’s glorious 
gunning drama “‘the 
drag net’, to the 
supreme satisfaction 
of the maddened 
multitudes. 





at the rialto 





where 


emil japnings with 
venomous passion 
stalks ‘“‘the street of 
sin’? paramounts 
daring depiction of 
limehouse, which is 
over london way. 





luxurious and comfortable, 
these are 


publix theatres 

















FASHION FAATSTEPS 
EASTAND WEST 


In our young women’s 
Fourth Floor Depart- 
ment of less expensive 
footwear we are show- 
ing this pump of beige 
suede with reptilian 
trim or white buck 


with calf + $12.50 





FRANK BROTHERS 


Fifth Avenue Boot Shop 


Between 47th and 48th Streets, New York 











PISA SATS Gos A A 














CHATEAU 
ROBERT VICHY 


FROM THE BASIN OF 
VICHY, FRANCE 


A Natural Alkaline Vichy, 
Recarbonated With its Own 
Carbonic Acid Gas. 


Invigorating and Palatable. 
ASSISTS DIGESTION 
RELIEVES INDIGESTION 


CORRECTS ACIDITY 


Therapeutically Equal To 
Any Other Vichy. 


Low Priced and Well Worth 


a Trial. 
CASE, 50 QTS......... $12.00 
i. Se 3.25 


Free Delivery in 
Metropolitan District. 


MORRIS & SCHRADER 








8 Barclay Street New York 














you will like it. Do not arrive in the 
middle of it as most of the kick will be 
extracted if you do. Ascertain the 
starting time. 


HE Roxy can take the credit for 

having the best of the weekend’s 
output, and whatever credit it can take 
will not be much. “Chicken a la King” 
is the name of Mr. Rothafel’s new 
tenant. It is a well gagged slapstick 
comedy dealing with the activities of 
an elderly gent in pursuit of a couple 
of chorus girls. In conjunction with 
his wife they set out to teach him a 
lesson, and the workings of the plot are 
pretty ancient. However, the actors 
act with considerable gusto and when- 
ever things start getting slow a bit of 
funny stuff is injected that is usually 
funny. You may be ashamed of your- 
self for being amused, but nevertheless 
you will be. 

Roxy might very well follow the 
lead of the Paramount and insert a plea 
for silence in his program. His patrons 
seem to be aroused much more than 
the sitters of any other house. Psycholo- 
gists might busy themselves wondering 
why one theatre’s audience is more 
vocal than that of another. 


HE Capitol this week indulges it- 

self in one of those movies about 
the philandering young man. You 
know them. How the youth plays first 
fast with one lady and then faster with 
another. And then how a sweet girl, 
a good girl comes along and stirs him 
with the real, old-fashioned love, and 
how his past rushes in on him and causes 
enough complications to fill up enough 
film for the required hour’s run. The 
name of this one is “A Certain Young 
Man.” 

For some strange reason Ramon 
Navarro is in the lead and he doesn’t 
do too well, but maybe he couldn’t. A 
nice-looking lady named Marceline 
Day is the Only Girl. Her name is 
familiar, but at the moment I cannot 
remember what other films she has 
been in. 


F ghee’ AsQuITH’s inside slant on 
the private lives of movie stars is 
at the Cameo. It is called “Shooting 
Stars” and is featured by some of the 
worst cinema acting to be unwound in 
several months. All the old gesticulatory 
clichés are present. ‘The story is pretty 
obvious and is never too quick for the 
eye. 

Chester Conklin and W. C. Fields, 
at the Paramount, do their best in a dull 


picture called “Fools for Luck.” —O.C. 
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HE new, smart Housekeep- 
ing Specialties Shop which 
the Oliver A. Olson Company 
has established at 907 Mad- 


Oliver A. Olson 


907 Madison Ave., at 72nd St. 












Our novelty 
Bridge Pad free 
upon reques{ 





ison Avenue is refreshingly 
different. The modern 
woman will find real plea- 
sure in browsing about 
amongst the astonishing in- 
novations in household 
equipment which are to be 
found here....for the kitchen, 
dining room, pantry and 
bathroom. 

One entire floor of this 
modern shop is devoted ex- 
clusively to the latest correct 
attire and accessories for the 
maid, ove 

Send for new portfolio of 

maids’ uniforms 


COMPANY 





Main Store - BROADWAY at 79th STREET 














FELTMANS’ 


CONEY ISLAND 






























































INCORPORATED 
16 EAST 52" STREET. N-Y. 


Also Vuitton Trunks and Service 
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THE RACE 
TRACK 


Victorian Blues — Bradley’s 
Best—Three Man o& War 
Fillies 


E have now 

passed _ the 
half-way mark in 
New York’s sum- 
mer racing season, 
and louder grow 
the plaintive wails 
of the more commercial followers of 
the galloping horse as they sink into the 
cushions of their Lincolns, Cadillacs, 
and Packards, while the great majority 
wend their way to the trains shaking 
their heads sadly and making figures on 
slips of paper. I think it is one of the 
unwritten laws of the turf to cry a little. 
I really am sorry for those who mar- 
shal and apply arguments, the sound- 
ness and logic of which cannot be 
challenged (in the morning) and are 
so often riddled and shattered by the 
perverseness and baseness of living flesh 
and blood in horses (in the afternoon). 
The axiom of “horses for courses” 
should be remembered at Aqueduct. 





ITO has won the Belmont Stakes, 

confounding so many of us who 
pinned our faith on Victorian. It is 
such swift and dramatic turns of for- 
tune that leave one in a perpetual state 
of wonderment. At one moment luck 
may seem overwhelming; at another it 
is too dismal for words. It is typical 
that the backward swing of the pendu- 
lum for Harry Payne Whitney’s stable 
should come at Belmont Park just when 
hopes were the highest. First, Twitter 
was beaten in the Coaching Club 
American Oaks after she had won the 
Ladies’ Handicap so easily; then, on 
the closing day of the meeting, Zoom 
suffered interference that cost him what 
chance he had in the National Stallion 
Stakes, and to cap it, Victorian failed 
dismally in the classic for three-year- 
olds. 

I don’t remember what moralist— 
if I ever knew—warned of the Pace 
That Kills, but I wish he had given the 
riding instructions for the Belmont 
Stakes to Sonny Workman. It is easy 
to indulge in post-event wisdom, but 
racing head and head with Sun Beau 
for the first mile (they stepped it in 
1:3936) beat Victorian. When 
Workman drew his whip three fur- 
longs from home, I knew that the 





"AFTER SHAVING LOTION 
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Peps y like a skilled 


Barbers massage 
do it pourself in IO seconds - after shaving ~ - 


HERE'S good news for you fellows 
who wake up “‘sleepy”, with a tired, 
drawn, morning after look on your face 
. ++. Of you men who come home from 
the office tired, all in, feeling—and look- 
ing—like a limp rag. 
Here’sa wayto pep right upin aninstant. 
Look as bright, spic and span as tho you 
just slipped out of a barber’s chair... 
in a minute, too, without muss or bother. 
Just pat a few drops of Fougere Royale 
Lotion on your face after you shave. 
You'll feel the difference instantly. Seems 
just like an electric vibrator for a moment 
—then cool, soothing, refreshing—you 


Fou cre Ko ale 

Ge FERN) ey 
After-Shaving Lotion 

After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ Talcum, 50c 


Shaving Cream, 50¢ Eau vogue, $1.25 
Shaving Stick, 75¢ Facial Soap, 50c 


feel clean, awake, shipshape, ready for 
anything. It’s styptic as well... in- 
stantly stops bleeding. Try it. 

And fora really perfect shave use the new 
Fougere Royale Shaving Cream. Here’s 
a cream that just can’t smart or burn. 
It’s non-caustic, non-irritating, balanced. 


You'll like these. Both are mildly per- 
fumed with Fougere Royale (Royal Fern), 
apleasing wholesome outdoor fragrance. 
At drug stores everywhere. Generous 
samples free for the coupon below. 








HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. N12 

539 West 45th St., New York City 

You may send me without charge trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After- Shaving 
Lotion and Shaving Cream. 
























































TERRACE APARTMENT 


OCCUPYING ENTIRE 24th FLOOR 
145 FEET OF BALCONY AND TERRACE 
20-MILE VIEW 
30-FOOT LIVING-ROOM 


3 MASTER’S BEDROOMS 


EACH WITH SEPARATE BATH AND DRESSING-ROOM 


UNFURNISHED 


DOMESTIC AND RESTAURANT SERVICES BY SHERRY 


SHERRY - NETHERLAND 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59TH STREET 


NEW YORK 















































HERE’S magic in a VL.& D. 

Duffle Bag. In it will be found 
every modern convenience for 
house-keeping in the open. You can 
live your Camp Life as comfortably 
as in your own horne. 










HUNTING FISHING CAMPING 


Visit the VL. & D.Tent and Camp- 
ing Department. See the modern 
equipment of Camp Furniture 
equipment or send for CAMPING, 
a book of modern out-of-door 
conveniences. 






VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD Inc. 


FH SCHAUFFLER,S resident 


349 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK fy 























Whitney colt was done and it was just 
a question whether Vito could outlast 
Genie at one mile and a half. 

Max Hirsch, who trains Vito, has ; 
way of upsetting the mighty—TI re- 
member he brought out Charli 
Schwartz’s Kentucky 2nd and bea 
Chance Shot in the Dwyer Stakes |as 
year—but I doubt that he had any 
hope in the Belmont beyond that A, 
H. Cosden’s colt would not disgrace 
himself. 


fond 


or 


HE National Stallion Stakes is a 

high-class affair for two-year-olds 
which the great ones of the turf in 
years gone by loved to win with their 
best youngsters. Belmont winners like 
Jean Beraud, Tanya, Colin, Sweep, 
and Chance Shot have won it as a step- 
ping stone to better things. Early in the 
afternoon Tom Shaw told me he had 
just received a letter from a Kentuckian 
who asked for a price against Blue 
Larkspur to win the Derby in 1929. 
Then Blue Larkspur proceeded to win 
the National Stallion, though I think 
he was fortunate to escape disqualifica- 
tion for the interference he caused at 
the start. As the barrier went up, he 
crossed his field sharply, piling up 
everything in the race but Jean Val- 
jean, and after slipping back of his field, 
came up on the rail to beat Jean Val- 
jean on the winning post. 


oo M. JEFrorps’ sideboard 


is now adorned by the Singleton 
Cup, raced for at Charleston a hundred 
years ago, by virtue of the victories of 
three of his fillies: Florence Nightingale 
and Edith Cavell, who incidentally are 
sisters, and Bateau, all by Man o’ War, 
in the Coaching Club American Oaks. 
No four-in-hands tooled members of 
that exclusive organization to Belmont 
Park, but a few motored down and 
from the confines of the Turf and 
Field Club enclosure saw Bateau make 
every post a winning one. Earl Sande 
had the mount on Bateau, the first time 
he had ridden her since the Pimlico 
Futurity last fall in which he fouled 
Reigh Count and ran afoul of the 
Maryland Racing Commission; conse- 
quently the victory was particularly 
gratifying to owner and jockey. Sande 
tells me he will give up riding on the 
American tracks at the close of the 
season, for he finds making weight, that 
jockeys’ Old Man of the Sea, too great 
a physical strain. That being the case, 
he undoubtedly will wear the scarlet 
and white silks of Joe Widener on the 
French turf next summer, 
—Aupbax MINor 
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NEW YORK 
DEALERS 
Abercrombie & 
Fitch Co.; B. 

Altman & Co.; 
Arthur Gilmore, 
Inc.; Philip F.Hall, 
Inc.; Lord & Taylor; 
— é James McCreery & 
Co.; Saks-Fifth Ave.: 
A. G. Spalding & 
Bros.; Stern Brothers. 
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DOUNDS LIGHTER — tHe smartest. 
LIGHTEST. STRONGEST LUGGAGE EVER MADE 


As revolutionary as Russia! Strong All Featherlites are finished in 









Migrator Featherlite Trunk, 
all the capacity of the reguiar 
Migrator Trunk, weight 24 pounds. 


enough to stand on, if you must be 
skeptical! 

Featherlite, a complete line of 
luggage, can be had either with, or 
without, the Migrator dress hanger. 
Migrator Featherlite Hat Box holds 
eight to ten dresses, with hats, 
shoes and lin- 


glossy Irish linen, trimmed with 
black or russet leather. 

Featherlite weighs one-half as 
much as other luggage of equal 
strength. 

It’s excess-free airplane luggage 
and smart as Paris. $25.00 to $35.00 

everywhere. 


gerie— makes a Regular Migra- 
wardrobe trunk IGRA q OR tors, $12.50 to 


of a hat box. Patented and Patents Pending $ 10( ).00. 


W. W. WINSHIP & SONS, Inc. 





20 inch Featherlite Suit- 
case, russet or black 
trim, weight 58 ounces. 


te -*- 4 UTICA, N. Y. 


enn 















22 inch Featherlite Suitcase, black 
or russet trim, with or without, 
Migrator Centipede Hanger. 
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this is a good time to sit for qa euGene wave 
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id you have never had a Eugéne Permanent The Eugéne Method is unique in that it pro- 
W 


ave—a new experience is in store for you. vides for waving the new straight hair as often 
ee eee If you have never had any permanent 


wave—you need hesitate no longer! 


° ; ' 
as necessary— without rewaving the wave!...-- 





This is accomplished by means of the Eugene 

For Eugéne has perfected the art of perma- = a a od Two-Sectional Steamers and the famous 
“ “ pas : ra The Eugene Trade Mark 

nently waving hair... . The gentle Eugene Sdore identiiies each. of the 


Method is kind to the hair, and to the sitter. 26 to 36 Eugeneols used ina 
genuine Eugéne Permanent 


Eugeéneols, patented, exclusive Eugéne features. 


Write for our interesting booklets and our list 


: Wein. Matas seliusine F ntact Weseiuen Wiccan 2 6 eee 

It produces lovely, wide, natural waves—waves ; gre. Heteciootaat Hagses of accredited Eugene Wavers in your yicini! 

that are truly permanent—waves that can be are used. Beware of the EUGENE, Lrp., of London and Paris | 
‘ ee -¢ ; . ee “bargain”’ permanent wave -,-= Ki¢ vs 

kept at their beautiful best all through the year. deat deals Macias damaitialie. 96053 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 
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TEE AND 
GREEN 


Maureen Orcutt—Some Col- 
lecians—Another Farrell—A 
Word from Compston 


IRED of talk- 
ing about who 
would win the Open 
at Olympia Fields, 
many followers of 
A golf got their only 
kick of the week out of seeing what 
Maureen Orcutt would do in the 
Women’s Eastern. Sometime Miss 
Orcutt will win the National. She 
has the best temperament for competi- 
tion of any woman in the game; she 
has the broadest shoulders, the biggest 
jaw, she hits the ball furthest, and she 
is young. She doesn’t dress as well 
as Glenna Collett or use jaunty man- 
nerisms like Mrs. Horn, but there is 
something impressive and attractive in 
her undecorated concentration. 

Being a good player wasn’t enough 
to make things easy for Maureen Orcutt 
when she began going around to tour- 
naments. Like a friend of hers who 
is the daughter of a golf pro, she re- 
sented the snobbishness shown her by 
some of the other players. There is 
no closer clique in sport than the play- 
ers whose names you can read in the 
list of the first sixteen qualifiers for any 
important women’s tournament. Some 
of them are social leaders and Colonial 
Dames—not all, of course; Glenna 
Collett’s father was a bike rider, but 
that was long ago. Champion at the 
time, Miss Collett was cordial to the 
younger girl, but Maureen Orcutt was 
suspicious of the good will of other 
well-known players. In her _ first 
tournaments her two brothers, both 
good golfers themselves, walked round 
the course with her, one on each side, 
like a bodyguard. Maureen Orcutt 
went ahead winning tournaments and 
getting long write-ups and this more 
than ever prejudiced the clan of female 
golf players against her; it wasn’t until 
she had lost a few matches that they 
decided she might be all right after all. 


& 


COULDN’T get up much interest 

in the Met seniors at Garden City; 
better worth watching should be the 
Intercollegiate tournament which comes 
at Apawamis the week after the Na- 
tional Open. Princeton looks best in 
the team event; they have only lost 











Every Dad has his day 


~ 
ws 


Once a year the halo hovers around his 
dear devoted head. This is the day he does 
not buy; when things are bought for him. 
What a task it is to give him something he 
needs and wants—unless he has no Firefly 


Lighter. 
Then there’s no problem. If he has a 


lighter now that isn’t a Firefly and was not 





made by Clark, do not hesitate a second. He Engine Turned Platinum 
° . . Finish, $6.50 
will welcome the lighter with the covered Gold Finish, 37.50 


wheel—a lighter that neither smudges nor 
scars his thumb, that cannot go off acciden- 
tally in his pocket, that always works and 
gives nearly three times as many lights as 
other lighters from one filling. 


Choose a Firefly, either metal finish or 
leather covered, and if the price ($4.50 or 
$5.00) happens to be half of the sum you 
expected to pay, make yourself a present in 
anticipation of the day when you too will 
be a father or a father’s wife. 


CLARK LIGHTER CO., INC. 
580 Fifth Avenue New York 


FIREFLY 


A CLARK LIGHTER , WORKS 


Air 


ne Alligator, $5.00 























A Girl’s Glorious 
Vacation Days 


66 AM a young girl just going away on my 
I first vacation alone, away from the family. 
Oh, but it will be wonderful to be on my own! 
Everything I do will be so exciting because I 
do it myself. I want a lock and key model 
A-Line-A-Day, so I can write down all I do and 
think, all about the boys and girls I meet.” 
The New A-Line-A-Day Books come in the 
leathers that are now so popular and in the sea- 
son’s new and fashionable colors, too, books so 
beautiful they are worth owning for themselves. 


If vou are giving one as a gift, you will like the 


new and handsome boxes. 

You can begin vour A-Line-A-Day Book any day 
in the vear. Vacation a a wonderful time to 
start. It is a compact five-year diary, the same 


date on the same page for five years, a fascinating 
way of recalling the past and planning the future. 
In cloth or leather, $1.00 to $25.00; with locks, 
$2.50 to $20.00. Now on display at stationerv 
and department stores, gift shape, or if not found 
locally, direct from us, enclosing check or money 
order. Money back if not satished. 


Send coupon for FREE Booklet 


Without obligation, send coupon today for NEW 
FREE 16-page illustrated booklet, completely 
scribing Ward’s ‘‘A-Line-A-Day Book.’’ 


New York Office, 200 Fifth Ave. 


de- 








| Samuel Ward Mfg. Co. 


37 Melcher St., Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation to me, send a copy of your new, free 
l6-page booklet about keeping an A-Line-A-Day to: 
 PEPTCETETO ET CORT ETUC 
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one match this year and all the men 
on the team—John Ames, Charles 
Grace, Jones, Pond, Stevens, Paul 
Youngs—got their major letter. 

Two. weeks Stevens played 
Youngs in the finals of the University 


ago, 


tournament at Springdale. 
shooting good golf but all for the bene- 
fit of the caddies—college golfers rarely 
gallery, and anyway there 
were exams at Princeton that week. 
To give the match an air of casualness 
they agreed that whoever won the 
morning round would buy 
Stevens ate free and in the 
shot a 75 to Youngs’ Fie 
Hundreds of matches a good deal 
like this one were played last month at 
various colleges to decide who would go 
to the Intercollegiates. 
vidual matches there was nothing sig- 
nificant or even interesting, but taken 
all together, they were both. 
these letter-wearers will make their 
mark in golf—only one or two of them, 
perhaps, but you can’t tell which. Of 


get a 


afternoon 


Both were | 





lunch. | 


In the indi- | 


Some of | 


course not all of the good golfers who | 
are still in college will be at Apawamis. | 


Eugene Homans, for instance, 
made 
eastern tournaments last summer, 1s 
not eligible for the Intercollegiate be- 
cause he is still a freshman. Neither 
is Dunlap, his classmate in Princeton. 
Dunlap is about five feet high and not 
especially powerful but he drives two 


hundred and fifty yards with regularity. 


OHN and Jim Farrell against 
Voigt and Sweetser at Quaker 


Ridge was less a comparison of ama- 
teurs and pros than of the games of the 
two Farrells. It was a close match, 
the professionals, one down at the turn, 
winning the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth with birdies, to win at the 
seventeenth. Jim’s card two 
strokes better than his brother’s; John 
was hitting the longest ball but Jim 
was the steadier. Quaker Ridge is 
Jim Farreil’s home course, which 
counts for something, but he is cer- 
tainly a golfer who could be dangerous 
in any company. As for John Farrell, 
he would be a good bet to win the Open 
if it weren’t for two things: first, that 
Bobby Jones is playing and, second, 
that Farrell never gets very far in the 
Open. No one has won as many other 
tournaments as he has—nine last season 
and several more this, including the 
$15,000 La Gorce. No one except 
Tommy Armour plays iron shots as 
well as he does and only one or two 
can putt as well. 

Taciturn and introspective, so deli- 


was 


who | 
reputation for his showing in | 
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of course the 
jean permanent 
wins — 


... three prizes at the recent 
permanent wave contest held 
at the waldorf 

... the patronage of all smart 
women who see it 

for this very good reason! 
. .. it is so soft, so smooth, so 
gently undulating that it looks 
exactly like naturally wavy 
hair ! 


phone for an appointment 


(G. JEAN 


58th street, plaza 4082 

















Air S$) SICKNESS. 


—nausea, dizziness and faintness 
caused by all forms of Travel Mo- 





tion. Sea, Train, Auto, Car or Air 
Travel Sickness yields promptly to 
Mothersill’s, 36 


75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
New York Montreal 
London 














XHIBITION Assortments 
for your lawnorclub. Spe- 
cial Assortments for Children. 
Novel Table Fireworks. Finest 
of Imported and Domestic 


Goods. Firecrackers, Torpedoes, 
Torches, 


Balloons, 
Catalog 


Sparklers, 
Lanterns and Flags. 
| “K” on request. 


Regulations of N. Y. 

forbid sale of YWireworks 

in N. Y. C. BUT DO ALLOW 

customers intending to use goods 
‘4 outside of city, to carry same away 
8 in their own vehicles. 


MM. WAGNER Ne van, fal 
a COE 


Fire Dept. 
for use 
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cate physically that whenever he can 
he goes to Arty McGovern’s for gym 
work between tournaments, an un- 
lucky gambler, a dandy with a liking 
for bright color combinations in_ his 
stockings and neckties, John Farrell 
plays when he is at his best with a 
calmness that is somehow fanatic. 
Archie Compston at times has the same 
air of tensity and gloom but Compston 
isn’t always as close-tongued as Farrell 
when he has done well. After he had 
beaten Hagen in their stake match 
before the English Open, a sense of 
normous power filled Compston. 

“Don’t let anyone tell you that 
Hagen was off his game,” he said. 
“He was at the peak when he played 
me. He wasn’t good enough, that’s all. 
I’m confident of winning anytime. . .” 

That sounds foolish now but it 
seemed sensible enough at the time to 
the Britishers who saw the statement 
quoted by their sporting editors. After 
all it is probably true that no player in 
the world could have stopped Comp- 
ston, going as he was against Hagen. 
If he gets like that again he will win 
it Olympia Fields and then some mid- 
dle-western club will buy him and 
make him an American. 


E can now report some experi- 

ments made with the yellow ball 
mentioned in this column two weeks 
ago. ‘These experiments were per- 
sonally conducted and their results were 
favorable to yellow as a color for golf 
balls. Perhaps this was because all the 
dandelions on the course had turned 
to white puffs, or perhaps because the 
caddies were interested in the new balls 
and watched them carefully, but at least 
the yellow showed up all right on grass 
—no better than white, but well 
enough—and were much easier to see 
in the pits where the balls we used had 
a great way of going. —N. B., JR. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING POST: 
| find that a few vears ago most of the 
taxicabs in New York had windows to 
enable the average traveler to see what 
was going on in the street. Now I find 
that the windows have been dispensed 
with in the back of the cabs and it is 
impossible for a person inside of the cab 
to be seen from the outside unless he leans 
torward toward the door. Inquiry de- 
velops the fact that such cabs apparently 
violate the law, which requires that there 
should be no curtains on a public cab. 
Some cabs have windows large enough 
only for a canary bird to fly through. Is 
not this a rather dangerous condition ?— 
Letter to the Post. 


Only for canary birds. 
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A lighter can render faithful 
service only with a proper 


filling-fluid. Dunhill Lighters 


are guaranteed for maximum 


efficiency only with the use of 


DUNHILLS BENZIOQUE 












The perfectfilling 
fluid forall lighters 






Y ALFRED DUNHILL 
of LONDON 






25/AT MOST DRUG and TOBACCO STORES 




















NEW OCEAN HOUSE 


. Horoscop es SWAMPSCOTT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Interviews by appointment, . $5.00 The Eden of New England 
H 0 tl clusive Nort! Shore, oly iles f 
Written Horoscope ° ° bd $10.00 ng Frivete Bethine —— ‘Golf ee De. 











lightful Music. Fine Motor Roads. Accommodations 
Frances M. Courtney for 550. For information or reservation write or wire 
21 Fifth Avenue New York NEW goean, pour. Ss p ”~ . - tts 
. Grabow, airman o e Boar 
Hours 10 A. M. te 5 P. M. Gramercy 3796 | Clement E. Kennedy, President 














CW SD 
960 Fifth Avenue 
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RENTAL SECTION 


HOSE who use their 
iy country places or travel 
extensively yet require a pted- 
a-terre in town, will find these 
apartments particularly at- 
tractive. 

While enjoying the inde- 
pendence to be had in house- 
keeping apartments residents 
here may at all times com- 
mand services corresponding 
to those found in the more 
exclusive clubs. 

The apartments are of 
three, four, and five rooms 
and rentals from $3500 to 
$8500. Additional roome for 
gervants, 


Dovcras L. ELitimMan & CO., Managing Agent 
15 East 49th Street Telephone Plaza 9200 








RINA ROSENTHAL 


DECORATIVE ART 


520 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 








Frogs’ Legs TERRACES 
Are In OPEN 


Season aT 
BEN RILEY’S 
ARROWHEAD INN 
Reservations - Kingsbridge 2000 
DANCING 
MEYER DAVIS’ FAMOUS 


ORCHESTRA 
RIVERDALE AVE. AND 246TH ST. 

















RECENT 
BOOKS 


Shaw, Keyserling and 
Lippmann—More Fact 
Than Fiction 


T is a little foolish, 

the attempt to 
dispose critically of a 
Bernard Shaw book, 
or even to tell what 
it is about, in a few 
printed paragraphs. 
Particularly when the book is a vast one, 
a very serious one, and concerning mat- 
ters close to the heart of that incom- 
parable Irishman. It is a little foolish 
to attempt any condensation of a work 
which is, in itself, the rendering down 
of an enormous social and economic 
philosophy. 

Therefore, I shall not try to say a 
great deal about “The Intelligent 
Woman’s Guide to Socialism and Capi- 
talism.” It is Shaw at the top of his 
stride. It is a fiercely witty, penetrating, 
prophetic analysis of the world’s pres- 
ent state. Nobody should be misled by 
the awkward and unpromising title. 
Nobody should be veered from the book 
by the word Socialism. All of life goes 
past the view as these mordant pages 
are turned, one after another: religion, 
eugenics, education, the press, govern- 
ment, war, politics, marriage, children, 
culture. It is not merely a document in 
behalf of a political belief. It is a pas- 
sionate and often noble inspection of 
existence. Through it there runs a pan 
in praise of women—one of the most 
vital and soaring estimates of the sex 
that appears in all our literature. 

Men and women of intelligence will 
find it rich and brilliant reading. Shaw 
has called it his testament to mankind. 
It may easily be the most important 
thing of his career. 


A a traveller, Count Hermann Key- 
serling is not a particularly brilliant 
success—not, that is, if we hearken to 
those New Yorkers who entertained 
him on his recent visit to America. But 
as a travel diarist, he is about the best 
that this dying world affords. “Europe” 
is a worthy and vastly interesting sequel 
to the “Travel Diary of a Philosopher” 
—more intimate, more objective, and 
altogether simpler. It is a critical analy- 
sis of the races of the Western World, 
and it is done with remarkable clair- 
voyance. 
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THEN 


WHY SOAK 
YOUR BEARD? 


(Do you soak your lawn before mowing it?) 


By soaking and sopping your whisk. 
ers you make them lie down like grass 
after a long rain. And they just 
squeeze in under the razor and 
straighten up when dry. 

What you really want to do is to 
make every hair stand up like a soldier 
—perpendicular to the razor blade— 
ready to be cut. ZIP-SHAVE makes 
every whisker stand at attention. 
ZIP-SHAVE is not merely a shaving cream. 
It is an entirely new preparation—an inno- 
vation—which eases away your whiskers so 
quickly and so gently that you barely know 
you are shaving. 

Simply apply this cream with your finger 
tips—no brush—no lather—a stroke of the 
razorand ZIP!—you’re shaved. 





Quicker - Smoother-No Brush-No Lather 
MAKES YOUR FACE SMILE! 





BIG TUBE 25c—GIANT TUBE 40c 
| ALL GOOD STORES 
creanions JORDERU new von 
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o 
Beau Grenier 


The inspiring influence of a 
garret is an art tradition but 
the large and cheery top 
floor of the Grand Central 
Station is an art revelation. 
There the Summer Normal 
Art Course will be held in 
light and spacious studios. 

Send for our Catalogue 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 
Grand Centrai Terminal 
@ Room7013 New YorkCity © 
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SMELLING 


SAUTS 





At home, at the theatre, while shop- 
ping or traveling, or if you find 
yourself in stuffy rooms or crowded 
places, the pungent fragrance of 
Crown Lavender Smelling Salts 
clears the brain, steadies the nerves, 
counteracts faintness and weariness 
Itisinvigorating—adelightandcom- 
fort. Sold everywhere. Schieffelin & 
Co., 170 William St., New York. 
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More tall tales from Trader Horn! 
appear in “Harold the Webbed.” The | 
several thousand souls who liked the first 
this one almost as 


k will find 


] 
OU. 


ePpH HERGESHEIMER has wrought 

ne and vigorous tales of early 
\merica into “Quiet Cities.” It is a col- 
jection of happenings that might have 
occurred at the beginning of the Re- 
public, and the settings are nine Amer- 
ican towns. A long foreword links the 
narratives together into an impressive 
coherence. The whole is a splendid in- 
terpretation of the country, by a man 
whose feeling for the local soil is unsur- 


passed. 


Wt have learned to look for fine 
girls from Luigi Pirandello. And 
his latest workis no disappointment. “The 
Old and the Young”’ is a story of youth 
and age in Sicily—but so wide and deep 
is the flow of this long novei that it is 
in reality a story of youth and age 
through all the world. Three genera- 
tions move through pages that are 
heaped with reality, with tenderness, 
with irony, and with vigorous happen- 


ings. | 


M*: Watcrter LipPpMANN is one of 
the few American writing men 
who pursues an answer to the riddle 
of the times by the 
thought. Most of his contemporaries 
who chase the cosmic phantom called 
truth are moving forward by instinct 
or by that indescribable emotional re- 
flex which is the gift of the artist. 
Mr. Lippmann’s cool logic is stim- 
ulating. His latest publication is a thin 
hook of questioning, called “Amer-| 
ican Inquisitors.” It is a commen: | 
tary on Dayton and Chicago, and | 
it is touched with a great deal of wit: | 
that shrewd and steely wit which the 
commands. In 


processes of 





philosopher-logician 
this essay, Mr. Lippmann proffers no 
conclusions. He asks stirring questions 
upon the matter of national education 
—questions which we may ponder with 
high profit. | 


HERE are two novels which you 


may find interesting: “Pilgrims 
of the Impossible,” by Coningsby 


Dawson, and “Men Atwhiles Are 
Sober,” by Stephen Raushenbush. The 
first is considerably above the level of 
those novels which Mr. Dawson has 
given us in such quantity during past 
years. Mr. Raushenbush’s novel is his 
first, a tale in the modern method, and 
juite creditable. —ASPER 
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Orange juice without 
Squeezing oranges? 
Why certainly! 


USE SUMORO ORANGE! It 
is real orange juice, concen- 
trated, sweetened, with a 

dash of lemon juice added. 
And all you need to do is to 
pour it out of the bottle. 
SUMORO ORANGE does not 
contain preservatives. It 
goes well with mixed drinks. 
It flavors ices and desserts 
deliciously. You can use it 
in every recipe which calls 
for orange juice. SUMORO 
| ORANGE is both convenient 
and economical. Less ex- 
pensive than buying 
oranges. Order from your 
dealer today. 
Sole distributors 


CANADA DRY GINGERALE 
Incorporated 


25 West 43rd St., New York 


SUMORO 
ORANGE 





25c 
the bottle 


























Hotel Aspinwall || [Fr een 
. ‘or 
a cighteen Gramercy Fark, 


SOUTH 


In the beautiful Berkshires 
June 23d to October 15th 


Appealing to a refined clientele. 
Golf, Tennis, Motion Pictures, 
Dancing, Orchestra | 





May we send interesting booklet? 


L. A. TWOROGER, Manager 


Winter Resort : Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
EE 














It’s not Wall Street I’m talking 
about, but my little farm fifty miles 
out on the North Shore of Long 
Island, where I cordially invite a 
few paying guests. Those with pets 
will be my star-boarders! So come 
for a week-end or the season and 
bring your dogs, cats, horses, birds, 
cars, boats or  what-have-you! 
Details upon application to Box 
CGM-1. 





A NEW RESIDENCE HOTEL 
FOR WOMEN 
{ OVERLOOKING GRAMERCY PARK ] 


Rates: $3 to $4 perday 
15 to $22.50 per week, 


GEL. 


ll i ln ln nl ln lin in th tet ith i lt. 


GRAMERCY 6000 
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We Endorse 
FRIGIDINE 


THe “Coot MetHop”’—the only 
permanent waving process we can 
1ecommend to create beautiful, soft, 
lustrous waves with perfect physi- 
cal comfort during the waving. 

So much more comfortable and su- 
perior in every way, from the mo- 


ment the first curl is wound until 
the last wave grows out—months 
later. 
PERMANENT 
WAVING $1500 


EL: uzelle 


45 W. 57th St.N.Y. 


Telephone 4135 Plaza 
For Nearly a Half Century, New York’s 
Leading Hairdresser 











Lure 
and 
Loveliness: 









Two all-compelling attributes of 
maid and matron. 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: an ever- 
seductive aid to beauty! The unobtrusive 
fragrance of No. 4711 is a constant de- 
light. And, just before the application of 
cosmetics, it is worth a king’s ransom— 
for it is at once gently astringent, re- 
freshing, stimulating. 


} Made in U.S. A. by 
Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 
25 W. 45th Street 

New York 








Horoscopes $10 


Sena the date of your birth, 
year, month, place, ard the hour if 
possible. Ask questions. Personal 
interviews by appointment. 


MYRA KINGSLEY 
683 LEXINGTON AVE. Ptaza 7867 



















AMONG THE 
NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


Men AtwuicLes Are Soper, by Stephen 
Raushenbush (4. & C. Boni). A first 
novel: the tale of a bemused young man 
living in our New York. 

PILGRIMS OF THE IMpossIBLE, by Conings- 
by Dawson (Doubleday, Doran). A 
young minister leaves his pulpit to hunt 
for the romantic ideal. A long novel that 
is rarely dull. 

Quiet Cities, by Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Knopf). Imaginative projection of life 
in nine cities of early America. 

THE OLD AND THE YouNG, by Luigi Piran- 
dello (Dutton). The eternal conflict. 
Three generations move through two 
volumes, and you forget that they are 
Sicilians. 

THe WomAN Wuo Rope Away, by D. H. 
Lawrence (Knopf). We expect superb 
short stories from D. H. Lawrence on 
the theme of women, marriage, escape. 
Here they are. Highly recommended. 

Tuerese, by Francois Mauriac (Boni & 
Liveright). The first translation of a 
leading French novelist. A fine, compact 
novel of a woman’s crime, its subtle 
causes and its consequences. 

GREAT FRENCH SHortT Stories, edited by 
Lewis Melville and Reginald Hargreaves 
(Boni & Liveright). A complete and fas- 
cinating anthology that should be on the 
shelves of every library. 

Kat LunG Unrotits His Mat, by Ernest 
Bramah (Doubleday, Doran). The ur- 
bane Chinese philosopher continues his 
matchless adventures and epigrams. 

Tue Roap to HEAVEN, by Thomas Beer 
(Knopf). A carefully wrought novel of 
modern aspirations. Coolness and slight 
mists obscure the action. 

WaAsTE Corner, by Ruth Manning-Sanders 
(Clode). An unpromising novel which 
turns out to be much better than ex- 
pected. 

CATHERINE-Parts, by Princess Marthe 
Bibesco (Harcourt, Brace). Fine roman- 
tic tale of pre-war European aristocracy. 
A girl takes Paris for her lover. 


Less recent: 


THE C1Losep GarvEN, by Julian Green. THE 
ETERNAL Moment, by E. M. Forster. 
Tue House or Sun-Goes-Down, by 
Bernard De Voto. THe Key or Lire, by 
Irancis Brett Young. A Mrrror FoR 
Wircnes, by Esther Forbes. Booyum, 
by Charles Wertenbaker. THe WiurH- 
ERED Root, by Rhys Davies. Up Err 
River, by Margaret Preston Montague. 


MystTeERIEs 
Tue Mystery or TuNNEL 51, by A. Wil- 


son (Longmans, Green). A “Red” mur- 
der in India, committed in a tunnel be- 
tween Delhi and Simla. So well told that 
you almost forget that the story is not 
too exciting. 

THE DeerLake Mystery, by Carolyn 
Wells (Doubleday, Doran). A prepos- 
terous murder story with a plethora of 
meaningless clues. We wish that Carolyn 
Wells would omit some of her quaint 
social small talk which spoils an other- 
wise fairly diverting yarn. 

Dr. Giazesrook’s REVENGE, by Andrew 
Cassels Brown (Dodd, Mead). After an 
excellent start, with suspense and a sin- 
ister household, the second half of the 
story seems slow-moving and rather dull. 

THe SMALLER Penny, by Charles Barry 
(Dutton). A good enough novel which 
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“Studio Apartment — VV 


IIS Z 
East1O0‘st 


Near Park Avenue 


A distinctive—new 16 story 
fireproof studio apartment 
building offering spacious 
and complete home units 


1 Room, Bath 
Serving Pantry 


$1000 to $1300 
2 Rooms, Bath 


Serving Pantry 


$1600 to $2100 \ | 
3 Rooms, 2 Baths AAY\\\\ 



















Serving Pantry 7, \\ 
| $2500 to $3200 [Ay 
\\ Z Ny 
\ Restaurant Z, + 
Hotel Service LZ 


vailable an, 
\\ Oe asad Ist Hl) Ih 
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Dovel? Renting AL™ Pl 7 
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TROUBLES 
‘WE DON’T | 


TALK ABOUT 
By Dr. J. F. Montague | 


The Eminent New York Specialist 


One person in every family needs this book 
on a very important phase of health which 
is neglected by most people on account of 
false modesty. 


“Dr. Montague’s book is straightforward, 
ably written . . . He is a physician whose 


reputation is excellent. Every mother ought I 
to read it, for her own sake as well as for 
the welfare of her family.’’-—Boston Tran- 7 
| Script. 
| 


If your bookstore cannot supply you, 
we will send direct upon receipt of 
remuttance. $2.00. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
227 S. 6th Street Phila., Pa. 














If you don’t know 
Aunt Serena and 
her steaming 
French pancakes, 
you’re missing 


F / \ something good! 


Luncheon 75c—Dinner $1 and $1.25 


The 491 lexington Ave. 
Hidden Door of 4725. 
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Ids one’s attention loosely but doesn’t 
raise the blood pressure. A trick penny 
is the major clue. 


GENERAL 


INTELLIGENT Woman’s GUIDE TO 
SocIALISM AND CapITALIsM, by Bernard 
Shaw (Brentano). A wise, witty, and 
passionate examination of the forces that 
control our lives. 

EvropE, by Count Hermann Keyserling 
(Harcourt, Brace). An analysis of the 
eleven. principal nationalities of Europe. 
Penetrating, and full of panoramic ob- 
servations. 

AmertcaAN Ingutsitors, by Walter Lipp- 
mann (Macmillan). Sharp observations 
upon Dayton and Chicago, with certain 
questions as to the future of education. 

Sunset GuN, by Dorothy Parker (Boni 
& Liveright). The recent Parker poems. 
A companion volume to “Enough Rope.” 

THE TRAINING OF AN AMERICAN, by Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick (Houghton Mifflin). 
The early life and letters of Walter Hines 
Page. Interesting, and necessary to fill 
out the portrait of an admirable Amer- 
ican. 

Tue Ways oF BenaviorisM, by John B. 
Watson (Harper). More conditioned re- 
flexes by the man who invented them. To 
be read ten years from now by those who 
like to laugh over past fads and fancies. 

THe Goss_er oF Gop, by Percy Mackaye 
(Longmans, Green). A deep and rich 
narrative poem, specifically for those who 
care greatly about the folk of remote 
America. 

PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY (Harcourt, 
Brace). The addresses and state reports 
of Alfred E. Smith arranged by Henry 
Moskowitz. 

Hearst: AN AMERICAN PHENOMENON, by 
John K. Winkler (Simon & Schuster). 
Invaluable notes for the biographer who 
one day will struggle with the enigma. 

THE SAGA oF Cap'n Joun SmitHh, by 
Christopher Ward, Gent. (Harper). 
Grand rhymes done into long narration 
of the old days. Very funny. 

Wuat'tt We Do Now? by Edward 
Longstreth and Leonard TT. Holton 
(Simon & Schuster). Games and pranks 
for grown-up parties. 

GOING TO Pieces, by Alexander Woollcott 
(Putnam). The distillation of a dramatic 
critic’s year. 

Att at Sea, by Osbert and Sacheverell 
Sitwell (Doubleday, Doran). A Wildean 
comedy, prefaced by one hundred pages 
of intelligent comment upon England and 
art. 


Less recent: 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY Crime, by Freder- 
ick A. Mackenzie. THe Gancs or New 
York, by Herbert Asbury. THe Joy 
Ripe, by Warren Gilbert. Nrcoto Macu- 
IAVELLI, by Giuseppe Prezzolini. CoLLEc- 
ToR’s Cuorce, by John T. Winterich. 
Co_umsus, by Marius André. Letters 
FROM JOSEPH Conran, edited by Edward 
Garnett. VINCENT VAN Gocu, by Julius 
Meier-Graefe. GENTLEMEN, Be SEATED, 
by Sigmund Spaeth and Dailey Paskman. 
TAMMANY Hatt, by M. R. Werner. THE 
INNOCENTS OF Parts, by C. E. Andrews. 
DRIGHTER Frencu, by H. T. R. 


The scene and the occasion were both 
beautiful and inspiring. The music was 
furnished by the birds, which were .at 
their best on this bright bridal day. A 
mi idow lark called to his mate across the 
Ke, asking if he might come and join 
t.—Kearney (Nebr.) Hub. 
\nd might he? 
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JENKINS KNOWS! 


He knows how to add zest to a delightful evening. Serving the refreshment with 

Hay's ‘‘Five Fruit’’ is the secret of his popularity. For ices and beverages, j 

as important as getting the ace for the ‘‘Full House.’*’ Look for Hay’s * 

Fruit’’ in the smart red wrapped bottle. Suy it at all the better stores today. 
HAY’S FRUIT JUICE CO. 


Write for “35 Ways of Using” 


HAY'S Five Fruit 


HIGHEST ROOF IN ALL 
NEW YORK 


*°A Castle in the Air” 


67 York Street Portland, Maine 














OME to The Park Central Roof 
.-. up in the clouds, where cool 
breezes blow. 


DINE... DANCE 


ERE you may dine and dance to 
the world-famous music of the 
Venetian Gondoliers ... and be en- 
tertained by an unusually high order 
of talent... Miss Ruth Williams and 
Mr. Lloyd Garrett, light opera favor- 
ites, and the popular dance team, 
Alexander & Swanson. 


LUNCHEON. . DINNER ..SUPPER 
THRE 


PARK CENTRAL 
UNSURPASSED Lod r FIFTY-FIFTH ST. 


CUISINE AT 7th AVENUE 
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asa the man more gifted than 
his fellowmen, witty, brilliant 
and congenial, cannot expect to 
enjoy the pleasures of compan- 
ionship if he’s a Trillium. 

For there’s one offense, however 
slight it may seem, that everybody 
pe to tolerate. It is a deplor- 
able condition which makes the 
Trillium a pariah. Itis bad breath. 


This trouble is most insidious. 
Others arealways aware of its pres- 
ence. While you can be certain of 
its absence 
only when 
you take 
measures to 
prevent it. 


Now sci- 
ence brings 
you this ex- 
tremely 
efficient an- 


Dont bea 
Dillum 





Lunch For Four—yet he eats alone 





tiseptic mouthwash which 
insures peace-of-mind if 
used regularly,every morn- 
ing and every night. It 
is Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshant. 


Quickly it removes bad breath 
(except in case of focal infection) 
and keeps the mouth clean, sweet 
and fresh. In addition, it has the 
strength to combat dangerous 
disease- breeding germs which 
cause sore throat and worse. 


Tested in competition with other 
popular mouthwashes, Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant was found 
to be the best, the most effective 
and the most pleasant to use. Fas- 
tidious men and women are prov- 
ing this statement every day. 


Get into the good habit of using 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 
as a mouthwash every morning, 


AvHorhan’s 
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SM AY 





,] . e * 
—he’s a Trillium 

every night. You'll like its spark- 
ling, delightful taste. And most 
important, it has no telltale odor 


to advertise the fact that you were 
ever in fear of trouble. It works! 


To keep breath and taste sweet and 
fresh always—use Forhan’s Anti- 
septic Refreshant. Get a bottle 
from your druggist, 3 5c and 6oc. 





IN * The Trillium (birthroot +) 


is a delicate, crimson- 


—_ striped woodland flower, 
Yd ys which attracts by its rare 
I beauty but repels by its odor. 





ANTISEPTIC 
REFRESHANT 
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it s the favorite. 


WV EN smoking 1S recognized as 


a pleasure, Camel has the call} 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





